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Giorgio Morandi: Still Life, 1953 


GIORGIO MORANDI 


Oils Watercolours Drawings Etchings 


December 6, 1960 —January 14, I961 


WORLD HOUSE GALLERIES 


NEW YORK 21 N.Y. 987 MADISON AVENUE 
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FAUTRIER 


Paris: Galerie René Drouin 
5, rue Visconti 
Danton 20-99 


Galerie André Schoeller 
16, rue de Miromesnil 
(gouaches and drawings) 
Anjou 16-08 


Italy: Galleria Apollinaire 
4, Via Brera, Milano 


tel. 862-821 


Germany: Galerie 22 
Kaiserstrasse 22 
Diisseldorf 

tel. 447-739 


England: Hanover Gallery 
32a St. George Street 
London W. 1. 
Mayfair 02-96 


Switzerland: Galerie Benador 
10 Corraterie 
Geneva 

tel. 25-64-71 


United States: Alexandre Iolas 
123 East 55 Street, 
New York 22 
Plaza 5-6778 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY tse 57 street n.y. 
SECTION 11 11 E. 57 Street, N.Y. 

. Representing 

LIPTON YOUNGERMA 
OKADA PAOLOz} 
H. STERNE KAWABAT 
CONGDON LEON SMI 
KELLY POUSETTE-DA 
DONATI REINHAR 
KIPP GUERRE 


Galerie Bettie Thomm 


BERTHOLLE 
BORES 
ELVIRE JAN 
CHASTEL 
GARBELL 
LE MOAL 
SEILER 
LANSKOY 
VULLIAMY 
SCHNEIDER 
Exposition HARTUNG 
25. Nov. au 20. Déc. 1960 POLIAKOFF 


BALE (SWITZERLAND) ST-ALBAN-ANLAGE 


PARMA GALLERY | 


American and European Contemporary Art 


Assetto Cordell DeGroot Garelli Klippel Kulicke 
Metz Montenegro Muller Newbill Radoczy Schwa 
Stern Teller Viola Wiener 


1111 Lexington Avenue, New York 


GALERIE SPRINGER 
BERLIN 


THIRTY YEARS OF ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS BY 


Kurt Seligmann 


ALSO IMPORTANT LIMITED EDITIONS OF BOOKS WITH 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


November 15 through December, 1960 


RUTH WHITE GALLER 


42 East 57th Street New York 22 PIL 35-8947 


GALERIE A.G. 


32, rue de l'Université Paris VII Bab. 02 21 


ROBERT TATIN 


Du 25 Novembre au 15 Décembre 
Lou-Bertot — Jacques Dupuis 
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'S WITH 


29 RUE JACOB, ANGLE RUE BONAPARTE 


PARIS Vile ODEON: 90-73 


LA BIENNALE DI VENEZIA 


ARTE — CINEMA — MUSICA — TEATRO 
Rivista dell’Ente Autonomo 


«La Biennale di Venezia» 


UMBRO APOLLONIO — Direttore 
WLADIMIRO DORIGO — Redattore Capo 


Sommario del n. 39 


GIUSEPPE MEDICI — L’Arte d’oggi alla XXX Biennale 
GEORG SCHMIDT — Valori e misure nell’arte moderna 
WERNER HOFFMANN -— Scultura di Robert Jacobsen 
LIDA VACHTOVA — Cinque pittori cecoslovacchi 
ROGER MANVELL — Film e televisione 
UMBRO APOLLONIO — Occasioni del tempo 


Osservatorio 


Una copia L. 600.— 
Quattro numeri |'anno con numerose illustrazioni in nero e a colori 


Abbonamento annuo L. 2000 (estero L. 3000) 


Direzione, Redazione, Amministrazione: Ca’ Giustinian, Venezia 


BRANCUSI 


NOVEMBER 29—DECEMBER 31 


STAEMPFLI GALLERY 


47 EAST 77 NEW YORK 21 


PREFACE A UNE RETROSPECTIVE 


WOLFGANG PAALED 


Librairie Loliée 


72 rue de Seine Paris Vie tel: Dan: 53-82 


du 25 novembre au 23 décembre 


GALERIE EUROPE 


22, rue de Seine, Paris VI, Odé. 66-75 


Picasso Leger Matisse Miro Kandinsky 
Wols Dubuffet Fautrier Lanskoy 


Weichber ger 


Galerie Dina Vierny 


36 rue Jacob Paris Vie Littré: 23-18 


GERMAIN 


Gouaches - Dessins 


Décembre 1960 


PATRICK HERO 


DECEMBER 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIE 


2 CORK STREET LONDON W1 REGENT 171 


catherine 
viviano 
GALLERY 


Americans and Europeans 


AFRO 
BECKMANN 
BIROLLI 
CARLYLE BROWN 
cox 

CREMONINI 
DAVIE 
FRANCESCONI 
GLASCO 
LANYON 
MINGUZZI 
MORLOTTI 
PERLIN 

RICE 

ROLLO 
ROSENTHAL 
SAGE 

SALEMME 


42 EAST 57 STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


opening exhibition december-january 


CESAR 


irst one-man exhibition in the United States 


of sculpture, drawings, and graphics 


ALLAN STONE 


18 East 82, New York 


fomhcoming exhibition: Robert Mallary 


Next month: Jensen 


kmail 


MICHAEL GOLDBERG 


32 east 69 street - new york 21 - newMyork | 


MARTHA SACIOON GALLER 


YUKON 8-1800 CABLE: JAYGALBY 


NOTABLE ART by MODERN MASTERS 


Picasso de Chirico 

Miro Delvaux 

Braque Bauchant 

Matta Grandma Moses 
Léger Eilshemius 


MARTIN JANIS GALLERY 


15123 Ventura Bivd. Sherman Oaks, Los Angeles, California 


Exposition 
BARON - RENOUARD 


25 novembre au 17 décembre 


Galerie de Poche 


Pocket Gallery, 11 rue Bernard-Palissy, Paris Ge 


(Valley House — Dallas, Texas) 


JOHN VON WICH 


recent paintings 


November 14 - December 2 


BERTHA SCHAEFEI 


32 East 57th St., New York, N.@. 


KATSURA 
KAWABAI 
KUSAMA 


OKADA 


-DEALER 
AN RT -LECTURER 
~-CONSULTANT 
). B. NEUMANN 


ACTIVE SINCE 1906 
IN NEW YORK SINCE 1923 


41 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 22 


Pp 
Galerie La Cour d’Ingres . 


17 bis, Quai Voltaire 
Paris Vil LITtré 80-48 


STURBELLE 


En permanence: 

}.C. Bédard, Bona, V. Brauner, 
Dominguez, Max Ernst, Herold, Laloy, 
Lam, Matta, Paalen, Picabia. 
Sculptures de Cardenas. 


ONOSATO 
YAMAGUC 


1729 TWENTIETH ST 
WASHINGTON #9 


<DMmrrpona oman 


drian gallery 


23 november —7 january 1961 


10 january — 4 february 1961 


AGAM BRENSON HALLER 
ALCOPLEY CLEMENTE JADOT 

BACCI CROZIER KOSICE 
BAKIC FALCHI NALECZ 


7 porchester place london w2 


LACASSE 


CONSTRUCTION: 


ENGLAND: 1950-1960 De 


PICELJ SCHETTINI 

PILLET TAMIR 

PORTWAY TATE 

RODILLON TRYGGVADOTTIR 


ZACK 


rivera 


december 1960 


pierre matisse gallery 


41 east 57 street new york 
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GALERIE NEUFVILLE 


PARIS VI 10, RUE DES BEAUX-ARTS ODEON 46-71 


vvemre: GOTTLIEB 
vécemre: PARKER 
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RONALD 


exhibition of new paintings 


October 25 to November 12 


Kootz Gallery 


655 Madison Avenue at 60, New York 21, TE 2-7676 
Cable: Galkootz New York Closed Mondays 


Exclusive representatives for: James Brooks, Giorgio 
Cavallon, Hans Hofmann, lbram Lassaw, Conrad Marca- 
Relli, Kyle Morris, Raymond Parker, Phillip Pavia, William 
Ronald, Gerard Schneider, Emil Schumacher, Pierre 
Soulages, Kumi Sugai and Zao Wou-Ki; plus selected 


works by Picasso and Dubuffet. 


ernest Briges 
Kdward Dugmore 
John Grillo 
Lice Krasner 
(scorece MeNeil 
red Mitchell 
SU phen Pace 
Viilton Resnick 
Abram Schlemowitz 


David Weinrib 


LOUBCHANSKY 


DECEMBRE 1960 


Galerie Kléber, 24, avenue Kléber, Paris 


Representing: 


Pat Adams 
Leland Bell 
Richard Boyce 
Robert Conover 
Lindsey Decker 
Robert De Niro 
Sideo Fromboluti 
Lester Johnson 


Joseph Stella. 


Exhibition: Nov. 14— Dec. 10 


ZABRISKIE GALLERY s<1-- sour gs. was 


36 East 61 St., New York 21, TE-2-9034 
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KARL 
HEINZ 
KRAUSE 


sculpture 


’ | Hei = Krause: Meditation, 1958. Bronze. December 6—December 31 


(exhibition arranged 
by Margarete Schulz) 


1018 Madison Avenue 


RACE BORGENICHT GALLERY new York 21 


PETER AGOSTINI 


SCULPTURE 


NOVEMBER 15 — DECEMBER 10 1960 


STEPHEN RADICH GALLERY 
819 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


EAN DUBUFFET 


b Hundred§Drawings} ,1942—1960 Exhibition opens 9 December, 1960 


DANIEL CORDIER & MICHEL WARREN 


(formerly Michel Warren Gallery) 


978 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
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Ferber 
Frankenthaler 
Levee 
Morris Louis 
Maryan 
Ben Nicholson 

j Noland 
Miriam Schapiro 
Hassel Smith 
Stamos 
Vicente 
Yunkers 


Andrée Emmerich Gallery 
17 East 64 - New York 


GALERIE du DRAGON 


19, rue du Dragon - PARIS 6e - Littré 24-19 


MARITE- LAURE 


Peintures récentes 


A PARTIR DU ter DECEMBRE 


GALERIE SUZANNE BOLLA( 


Heinrich Eichmann, Compositicn 1958 


Agam, Albers, Arnal, Max Bill, Capogrossi, Sonia De auna 
Derain, Eichmann, Don Fink, Fleischmann, Guiette, Vera Halle 
Hartung, Itten, Liegme, Loewensberg, Mathieu, E. Mille 
Monney, Mumprecht, Picasso, Piqueras, Sekula, Valdrac, et 


Limmatquai 116, Zirich 1 
Tel. 47 20 25 


RIVE GAUCHE 


Galerie R. A. Augustinci 


44, rue de Fleurus, Paris VI 
Tél. Littré 04-91 
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Christoforou “Aa 


Novembre 1960 


Christcforou: <OEDIPE» 


GALERIE FURSTENBERG 


Paris Vie 4 rue Furstenberg Dan: 17-89 


MALINA 


mobile paintings 


du 13 décembre 1960 au 10 janvier 1961 


VILLAND & GALANI: 


127, Boulevard Haussmann Paris VIII BALzec 594 


Pei é . 
eventreDecommre = LAPIGCQU 


galerie alfred fischer 


18, rue de miromesnil, paris 8e, anj: 17-81 


brancusi, staél, atlan, picabia, metzi get. 
kisling, gromaire, mathieu, h. mich 1x, _ 
schneider, zao wou-ki, dmitrienko, « ona! 
sculptures de gargallo, cardenas, 
ready-made de marcel duchamp. 


De auna 
ra Halle 
EF. Miille 
drac, et 


GALERIE 
LOUISE LEIRIS 


47, rue de Monceau 
Paris VIII 
Lab. 57—35 


ICASSO 


Dessins 1959—1960 


Du 30 Novembre 


au 31 Décembre 


Ouvert tous les jours ouvrables, 
sauf le lundi, de 10 4 12 h. 
et de 14h. 30 4 18h. 


Galerie Stadler 


51, rue de Seine 


Paris VI Dan 91-10 


Peintures 


Galerie Karl Flinker 


34 rue du Bac 
Paris 7 
Littré 20-59 
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GALERIE INTERNATIONALE D’ART CONTEMPORAN 


253, rue Saint-Horor 


PARIS I - Téléphone Opéra 32.% 


In the front line of contemporary art 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 


COMPARD GUIETTE 


DEGOTTEX 
MATHIEU 


A. POMODORO G. POMODORC 


MAITRES CONTEMPORAINS 


ART PRIMITIF 


ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE 


INTERART AG (T. 251748) (TEL. 11 2867) GALERIE HELIOS Ak 


NUSCHELERSTRASSE 31 ZURICH 44, BOULEVARD DE WATERLOO - BRUXE LE 


Partial view of the Lanskoy Exhibit 


ALBERT LOEB GALLERY 


t2@eAaol S7STRES : NEW YORK 


LANSKOY 


Recent Paintings 


THROUGH DECEMBER 10 


DECEMBRE 1960—JANVIER 1961 


DENISE RENE PARIS 


20th Century 
European and 
American Art 


Appel 
Delaunay 
Dubuffet 
Gris 

Jorn 
Kupka 
Léger 
Magritte 
Masson 
Nicholson 
Pascin 
Picasso 
Riopelle 
Schwitters 


Baziotes 
Dzubas 


ROBERT ELKON 


Gorky 
Kline 
Marca-Relli 
Motherwell 
Pollock 
Vicente 


Sculpture 
César 
Dalwood 
Dubuffet 
Giacometti 
Metcalf 
FPakis 


155 East 77th Street 


By appointment TR 9=7201 


Cable: Robelkon 


GALERIE ROQUE 


BERTHOLLE 
ELVIRE JAN 
GARBELL 
LE MOAL 
REICHEL 
SEILER 
VULLIAMY 


PUIG et PAJAK 
sculptures de ANTOINE PONCET 
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15 Avenue de Messine Paris 8e CAR. 49.31 


F.WINTERE . 


Golub: “Seat 


Golub: “Seated Youth” 1960. 88 x 81 inches. 


CHICAGO: December / Paintings by ROBERT BARNES January / New Paintings by LEON GOLUB 


NEW YORK: December / Pastels and Drawings by MATTA January / PRIMITIVE ART from New 
Ireland and New Hebrides 


ALLAN FRUMKIN GALLERY 545 North Michigan Chicago 32 East 57th Street New York 


Dubuffet 

De Staél 
Esteve 
Hartung 
Michaux 
Riopelle 

Sam Francis 
Tobey 

Vieira da Silva 


Galerie 
Mathias Fels & Cie 


138, Bd. Haussmann, Paris 8e 


Wag: 10—23 Wols 
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GALERIE VAN DE LOO 


Ausstellung Roel d’Haese Asger Jorn 


vom 17. Oktober bis 25. November 


Ma@nchen, Maximilianstrasse 25 


Stuart Davis Arthur Dove Phillip Evergood Charles Sheeler 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


ESTHER ROBLES GALLERY 
SLL) 66s NORTH LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


Dec. 5 to 31 


Galerie 
~~ * Raymond Cordier & Cie 


27, rue Guénégaud Paris VI 


LE MARECHAL 
SVANBERG iS 
HUNDERTWASSER Pam 
CAMACHO al 
Sculptures de NATOLI Ae 


rT 9] 26 Wellington Road, London N.W.8 Primrc :e 


Outstanding Exemples by 


a DELAUNAY DUBUFFET LEGE): 
O MOORE MODIGLIANI VUILLARF D eta 
a 


and 100 SCHWITTERS (1917 to 1940) 


<— 


} ove! 


GALERIE SAINT-AUGUSTIN 


122 Bd. Haussmann, Paris 8e 


BENRATH DUVILLIER 
JANSON 


TADAA KI jan. 10 — feb. 4 


KUWAYAMA 
green gallery 


WwW. 
new york 


MAX G.BOLLAG .... 
nm MODERN ART 


iil 


C E N T R E (est. 1936) 


and the artists affiliated with this gallery extend cordial season’s greetings to amateurs everywhere 


Predigerplatz 26 


Visit the Modern Art Centre on your next trip to Ziirich 
Telephone 32-62-63 


Our artists: 


Boinay, Burchard, Bushman, Carrasco, Crivelli, Fahrn r, 
Flury, Frenel, Fuchs, Guérin, Giinthardt, Hosch, 
Iskander, Jochems, K6lliker, Kulkarni, Leber, 
Lehmann, Maillet, Meyer, Nicoidsky, Pidoux, Raki: 1, 
Reichmuth, Rosenfeld, Sadkowsky, Sagal, 
Schmidmeister, Silber, Soshana, Steffen, Stehli, Sue s, 
Urfer, Vigny, K.I. Wegmann, Zeier 


November 1960 Exhibition, Martha Jackson Gallery, New York 


JAAREL APPEL 


winner of the 


GUGGENHEIM INTERNATIONAL AWARD 1900 


is represented by 


GIMPEL FILS, LONDON 
Ms MARTHA JACKSON, NEW YORK 
CHARLES LIENHARD, ZURICH 
RIVE DROITE, PARIS 


BONTECOU 


SCULPTURE 
& DRAWINGS 
THRU DEC. 


ah henenantiin iW EVERETT ELLIN GALLERY 


LEO CASTELLI 8654 Sunset Blvd. Los Angeles 4¢ 
4 EAST 77 — NEW YORK 


FAIRWEATHER - HARDIN GALLERY ee ee 


American and European Representing 


Painters and Sculptors P| CAS S 0 


APPEL MOORE BERTOIA 
ALBERS NEVELSON CHAPIN 

BRAQUE PAOLOZZI COEN [| NOLEUM CUTS 
DAVIE PICASSO HOFF 
DUBUFFET REDON KAHN 1958 1960 
GRAVES RICHIER OSVER 7 
GIACOMETTi WINES TREIMAN 


141 East Ontario Chicago November 22 through December 


ELAINE 
de KOONINGE= 


November 29 — December 31 


i 
GRAHAM a 
1014 Madison Avenue, New Yok Hi 


ARENA, oil on canvas, 10 ft. x 20 ft. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR 


DANTE'’S 
“Inferno” 


BY ROBERT RAUSCHENBERG 


December 


LEO CASTELLI 


New York 


, 


_~ Now showing: Leger 1918-1954 thru January 7, 1961 


Sidney Janis Gallery 15 East 57 Street New York 
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Joyce and George Wittenborn extend herewith their best 
wishes and happy anticipations for 1961 to all readers of AI 
and to its editors. 


Some of our art publications for the current season: 


Marcel Duchamp: The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, 
Even. A typographical version of «The 
Green Box», arranged by R. Hamilton and 
G. H. Hamilton. Fully ill., $ 6.00 
(Continental distr.: Lund, Humphries, 
London) 


His Work, 1910 to 1960. Ed. by W. Boesiger 
and H. Girsberger. 50 Years of the 

Master Architect’s work. Fully ill. $ 15.00 
(Continental distr. by H. Girsberger, 
Ziirich) 


The Discovery of the Square. Ill. $ 3.60 
(Continental distr.: Scheiwiller, Milan) 


Le Corbusier: 


Bruno Munari: 


Ulfert Wilke: One, Two and More. A portfolio of the 


artist’s latest drawings. $ 20.00 


Wittenborn Art Calendar for 1961. 26 colorful reproductions, 
as usual, spiral binding. $ 2.50 

A special New Year’s offering for a limited time: 

A la Venus de Milo. Originally published in 


Paris, 1945 with fine color gouaches. 
Formerly $6.00 now $ 3.00 


Auguste Rodin: 


Indian Terracotta Art. Ed. by A. Goswamy. 
With 50 large plates, 1959. $ 9.00 
now only $ 5.00 


O. C. Gangoly: 


Special terms for these two publications 
to booksellers and jobbers. Please write. 


Wittenborn and Company, Books on the Fine Arts, 


1018 Madison Avenue, near 79th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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Fontana, and was made expressly for ART INTERNATIONAL through 
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New York Letter 


Irving Hershel Sandler 


Ad Reinhardt and George McNeil are distinguished abstract artists 
whose pictures have not received the attention they merit. Both 
men developed in the ambiance of the geometry-oriented Amer- 
ican Abstract Artists in the late 1930’s and of Abstract Expression- 
ism in the 1940's, yet they have evolved diametrically opposed 
artistic strategies. McNeil has carried Action Painting to an ex- 
treme, risking all preconceptions about self and art in the process 
of painting. Conversely, Ad Reinhardt, an uncompromising Purist, 
has ruthlessly eliminated all but the artness from art. However, the 
unequivocal approaches of these two artists have their ironic twists. 
Reinhardt, despite his dislike of Expressionism, has created one of 
the most personal styles in contemporary painting; his works have 
become like signatures. McNeil on the other hand, has not been 
able to deny his Cubist heritage. In both cases, the “flaws” be- 
come virtues. McNeil’s ingrained sense of structure and artistic 
sagacity adds cogency to his impulsive, immediate pictures, and 
Reinhardt’s distinctive stamp is the consequence of the passion 
with which he tries to be impersonal. 

McNeil’s new canvases at the Wise Gallery are freer yet more 
complex than earlier works. The underpainting in pictures of 1958 
continues to smolder and throb beneath films of loosely brushed 
pigment, threatening momentarily to erupt. The forms themselves 
are about to move, on the verge of hurtling into and demolishing 
one another. In pictures of 1959, the films congeal into flat, solid 
expanses of uniform colour. In “Comfort”, for example, McNeil 
gives free scope to quiet, lyrical impulses that he generally has 
had to sacrifice. However, in the 1960 paintings, an explosion 
takes place. The forms in “Love’s Labor” are shattered into vigorous 
brushstrokes that dart in and out as well as across the surface 
The problem of creating a tenuous equilibrium becomes increas- 
ingly dramatic as McNeil strives to contain the erratic fragments in 
a semblance of three-dimensional form, to makes them dense, and 
then to maintain the pulverized shapes in suspension. In some of 
the canvases, “he uses different colours or brush rhythms to define 
the forms. In others, the freewheeling lines become stitches with 
which he patches the shapes together. Despite the tempestuous- 
ness in these pictures, the lyrical strain that was explored in 1959 
continues to make itself felt. Colours—rich yellow oranges and 
mineral blues—are at times earthy; they are seldom feverish or 
muddy. 

Although there is always the suggestion of landscape in McNeil’s 
canvases, the introduction of specific anatomical segments is a 
radical departure. These images do not, however, indicate any 
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George McNeil: Lenox, 1960. Oil on canvas. 66 X 72 inches. 
(Howard Wise Gallery, New York.) 


“return to the figure”, for they emerge in the unpremeditated act 
of creation. McNeil paints his pictures all at once, turning them on 
different sides as he works. The decision as to which edge hangs 
up is an arbitrary one; all would be equally successful. The organic 
forms are signs of some motivating erotic dynamic, manifestations 
of the orgiastic manner in which these paintings are resolved and 
the violent yet tender way in which abstract shapes press on each 
other. McNeil seems to tap some subliminal force that governs 
life, an instinctual source of energy that imbues his pictures with 
vitality and urgency. 

Reinhardt’s career has been a succession of negatives. During the 
past twenty-five years, he has systematically painted through most 
abstract styles, eliminating from each everything extraneous to ari. 
His pictures constantly raise the nagging question as to the self- 
sufficiency of ari, its independence. The earliest canvas in a small 
retrospective selection at the Betty Parsons and Section Eleven 
Galleries, is “No. 14” of 1937, an exquisitely balanced geometric 
abstraction. In the works of the late ‘forties, the rigorous design is 
broken up. In some of these pictures, the hard edges are melted 
and frayed; textures are uneven, and geometry is dissolved in 
free calligraphy. In other, possibly automatic cnavases, the place- 
ment of colour touches and swatches appears deliberate. An 
elaborate Impressionist and Surrealist phantasmagoria, replete 
with dark windows, grottos, tunnels, is evoked by these abstrac'- 
ions, but such allusions are soon to disappear. By 1950, Reinhar: 
has resolved his pictures into rhythms of horizontal dashes th 
become increasingly rectilinear and solid, like walls of irregul 
colour-bricks. After 1952, the rectangles are enlarged into fle! 
vertical and horizontal, symmetrically placed bars. Blues, greys 
yellows, purples and browns are gradually keyed down until the 
become almost indistinguishable from one another. The texturele 
surfaces emanate a uniform grey light that appears even mo 
homogeneous in the dimly lit gallery. Lines become division ; 
colours, colourless, dissolved in the neutral luminosity. Yet, as or 2 
peers, and Reinhardt’s late works are hypnotic, the colour co :- 
trasts become increasingly striking; the darkness, refulgent. 
These “Black Paintings” might be examples of what Malevit:. 
termed “the concretisation of sensibility”. Reinhardt, like Mal! - 
vitch was drawn “further and further on into the desert to ti 2 
point where there was no other authenticity but that of sensibili y 
alone”. He has refined from conflicting styles—realistic and abstra t 
Surrealism, Impressionism, Expressionism, etc.—their common y 
shared essences. Art categories become inadequate in describir 3 
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Ad Reinhardt: Painting 1957. 69 x 79 in. (Betty Parsons Gallery, New York.) 


h.s works. They have been called “classic”, yet their structure is 
not articulated. Neither are they “romantic” although ihey have a 
mystericus atmesphere. Morecver, Reinhardt’s pictures are not 
Nec-Plastic like Mondrian’s; they are symmetrical, static and aristo- 
cratic—remeved from life. But if Reinhardt is preoccupied with 
what art is not, he maintains the value of craft—planning, executing 
ian. Still, neither workmanship nor conscicus ccntrol can account 
and finishing his canvases with the meticulousness of an academic- 
for the supraraticnal radiance that his painiings emit, and it is this 
radiance that makes them so astonishing. A roomful of Reinhardt’s 
pictures feels like a museum at dusk cr dawn at which time the 
glow of masterpieces can be made out, but not their images. 


The paintings of Frank Stella and Karel Appel at the Castelli and 
Jackson Galleries respectively are related in “look” to the works 
of Reinhardt and McNeil, but not in intensity or authority. Yet, these 
younger artists have received “official” sanction denied to the 
older painters. Stella, age twenty-four, was one of the “Sixteen 
Americans” at the Museum of Modern Art this past spring, and 
Appel at thirty-nine was in the “New Images of Man” show, at the 
Modern last fall. The obsession with youth that plagues the New 
York art scene is in part responsible for this upside down situation. 
In Stella’s case, however, the Museum may also be responding to 
@ quality in the pictures themselves, namely that they need spec- 
tater reaction—shock, chagrin or amusement—in order to exist. They 
are public works in a way that Reinhardt’s are not. It would be 
difficult to imagine them glowing in the privacy of the studio. 
Stella’s oversize pictures consist of parallel, stepped aluminum 
swaths, separated by thin strips of bare canvas. The rectangle 
within rectangle composition in earlier works produces an optical 
illusion of perspectival depth. In the new canvases, the implied 
diagonals are more on the surface. The flatness is further accent- 
uated by variations in reflected light at the turn of the lines. How- 
ever, two dimensionality is offset by rectangular notches cut into 
the picture frames; the paintings become bulky objects. Stella like 
Feinhardt uses rigid geometry and monochromatic “colour”, but 
where Reinhardt is engrossed with purity in art and paints mono- 
tonous pictures because he feels that art should be difficult, aloof, 
for the museums and hence, dead, Stella seems interested in 
monotony in terms of itself, as an attitude to life and art. His 
rictures are illustrations of boredom. The inner glow that illum- 
ivates Reinhardt’s works becomes a mechanical surface shine: in 
‘ tella’s. 


Frank Stella: Luis Miguel Dominguin. 1960. Aluminium paint on canvas 
96 X 72 inches. (Leo Castelli, New York.) 


Karel Appel: Tragic Heads. 1960. Oil on canvas. 38 x 51 inches. 
(Martha Jackson Gallery, New York.) 


In a recent panel discussion, Stella affirmed that it was enough for 
him to have a good idea; he would be just as happy if someone 
else, or a machine, made his pictures according to his specifications. 
This posture is reflected in his painting which is apathetic, listless. 
Both in his indifference to painting and in his attempt to make the 
picture into an object, Stella approaches Neo-Dada. His work also 
has affinities with that of Jasper Johns. As William Rubin has 
pointed out, Johns makes his commonplace two-dimensional sym- 
bols—flags, numbers, letters—more substantial than they really are. 
Stella seems to want to do this with his geometric designs. But 
boredom does not become more massive. If anything, it becomes 
insignificant, indicating that Stella’s idea is not sufficient to sustain 
itself over a period of time, that it is beginning to yield diminish- 
ing returns. What is even more unfortunate is that the quality of 
boredom changes, and the decorative element, always present in 
Stella’s works, begins to predominate. The “please like me” be- 
comes louder than the “I don’t give a damn about you”. 


Appel begins his pictuges with figure or landscape images which 
he then obliterates with frenzied skeins of pigment squeezec 
directly from the tube and trailed, mashed, brushed and smeared 
over the canvas. However, Appel’s works rarely transcend agitate< 
moter impulse; they are athletic but not emotional. Loose painting 
becomes a decorative device, the facile manipulation of pigmert 
that expresses little about the subjects or the artist's identity. 


Michael Goldberg is as impetuous an Action Painter as Appe, 
whom he follows at the Jackson Gallery, but in his case, turbulenc : 
has meaning. His recent pictures swing with the tempo and th; 
throb of New York, but they are rawer, more elemental and immec - 
iate than his earlier, jauntier works. In his concern with the violenc ; 
of the city, Goldberg has been influenced by de Kooning, but h:» 
has achieved an individual style. Tarry pigment incrusts all but : - 
corner or an edge of bare canvas. Within this blackness, he insist; “ 
upen finding structure, unpremeditated and impulsive, but none - < 
theless tough and resilient. He imposes a horizontal and vertic< | 
sequence of big white bands, reinforced by scraped dark area . 
Lyric greens, blues, browns and ochers are worked into the dar: 
backgrounds. The white swaths—smeared, scumbled or spattere 
with grey, and oozing brackish streaks—partake of the oppressive - 

ness of the city while asserting themselves energetically against i . 

These private gestures reflect the bleak but warm glare of no- ‘ 
turnal streets. They become grimy windows that look into the inne: 
being of the artist and out into the murky night. Goldberg is on 
of the most talented young artists in New York; these monument 
and painterly pictures are his best yet. 

Cy Twombly is related to Stella, except that he paints the gestur: 
rather than the idea of indifference. His graphite, crayon and o| 
paintings at the Castelli Gallery consist of child-like scribble:, 
drawings of airplanes and notations from arithmetic lesson book:; 
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Michael Goldberg: Anthology of Greek Tragedy. 1960. Oil on canvas. 
80 x 70 inches. (Martha Jackson, New York.) 
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- legible and half-legible words—Queen For A Day, Garden of Suc- 
° den Delight, To Lecnardo; latrine obscenities; impasto squishe:; 
oo s all spotted at random over the surfaces. The pictures are naughty be 
’ in a sophisticated way; it is as if Twombly sneaked up to the ea 
y- oe clean, bare canvases that Rauschenberg showed in 1953 and mess- f 
= yt "" * ed them up. And yet these works are incongruously handsome. he 
j as . ~* The seamy scrawis manage to be delicate, cleansed by the ex- Bi 
, i) . a a panse of unsized canvas that suggests limpid Italian atmosphere. | 
‘ ak ~~ ‘ Ernest Briggs, a gifted young disciple of Clifford Still, shows at the 
9 » MP 5 ~<a oat; Wise Gallery. He has expanded the small, diagonally ascending t > 
4 4d 6 £ Fe * Sarg impasto forms of 1956 canvases (the year he last exhibited) into -=- 
° Ye ie an large, flat, loosely-painted, jagged shapes. If earlier works sug- Millare 
t Le ; : gested steep, alpine inclines, the all-over images in recent pictures Matiss 
a ———_— resemble the peaks of mountains as seen from above. The wild 
& : e terrain in these canvases is forbidding and dangerous, yet grand 
* oe and lyrical. The white crevices that separate the impacted forms 
allow them to breathe. The weighty areas maintain surface tension, resem 
a but those of lower altitudes recede, forming a complicated pattern blood 
VA of overlapping planes. Colours are crisp and high-keyed, yet they off tk 
/ are subtly nuanced so that progression from one shape to another shrouc 
+ is fluent. If these paintings are not as stern as those of Still, neither is cor 
f f are they seductive or sensuous. Briggs seems to survey some meate 
glacial heights with the exaltation of an Apollonian visionary. 
Cy Twombly: Queen for a Day. 1960. Oil and graphite on canvas Two major shows—one at the Museum cof Modern Art, the other at the # 
75 x 90 inches. (Leo Castelli, New York.) the Guggenheim Museum—are devoted to recent abstract art in orarn 
Spain. Most of th tists exhibited—only f er sachet 
pain ost o e young artists ex ed—only four are ov perec: 


forty—follow the lead of Wols, Dubuffet, Fautrier, Mathieu and 
Burri. Nearly all are involved with the tactility of their medium, 
building pigment out from the surface and modeling, gouging, in- 
cising or embedding objects in it. Most limit their palette to black, 
white and occasional muted colours, producing a stylistic unity 
that might be taken for national character. Of the twenty-thre> 
artists shown, Chillida, Millares, Canogar, Saura and Tapies are the 
most promising. “Whispering of the Limits, Number 3”, by Eduarc> 
Chillida, a sculptor, and the most mature and resolved of thes> 
artists, is an exceptional work. In this forged iron constructic% 
bent metal bands that retain the force that was required to shap 
them are formed into a cryptic sign, powerful and poetic. 
Manolo Millares slashes through his canvases, stitches segmen s 
together or attaches onto the surfaces bunches of oily black ani 
white fabric spattered with red. His mangled works call to mir j 
; 


w 


carcasses hanging in a slaughter house or on the cross, gallows 

torture rack. But brutality is kept at a distance, made ritual. Tt > 
scale of action is small, like the kill in a bullring, and the grueson > 
images are contained within severe vertical and horizontal stru - 
tures. Violence is also controlled and made elegant in the ca - 


Ernest Briggs: Number 229. 1960. Oil on canvas. 105 x 140 inches. 
(Howard Wise, New York.) vases of Rafael Canogar. Whipped black and white lines th 
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C illida: Whispering of the Limits, Number 3. 1959. Forged iron. 25 in. high. 
(C ollection Otto Gerson Gallery, New York. Photo Museum of Modern Art.) 
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Millares: Painting 96. 1960. Oil on canvas. 58'/« x 783/« in. (Collection Pierre 
Matisse Gallery, New York. Photo Museum of Modern Art.) 


resemble churning foam seem to conceal dangerous rocks—the 
bloody traces of crushed victims are visible. Mat black planes set 
off the agitated impasto areas, thrusting them forward while 
shrouding them in mystery. However, the turmoil in these pictures 
is conceptual, more theatrical than immediate; it does not per- 
meate the process of painting. 


The turbulence in Antonio Saura’s pictures, on the other hand, 
evolves from the act of painting itself. These canvases derive from 
Jackson Pollock’s impulsive figurative works, but Saura arrives at 
personal images. Grotesque figures that have barely survived some 


il Schumacher: Florian. 1960. Oil on panel. 48 x 60 inches. 
20tz Gallery, New York.) 


Canogar: Painting Number 56. 1959. Oil on canvas. 
633/« X 51'/s inches. (Photo Museum of Modern Art.) 


Saura: Imaginary Portrait of Goya. 1959-60. Oil on canvas. 
98'/2 X 783/4 inches. (Collection Pierre Matisse Gallery, 
New York. Photo Museum of Modern Art.) 


Tapiés: Graffiti on Blackish Ochre Relief. 1957. Mixed 
media on canvas. 25 X 32'/: inches. (Collection Mr. and 
Mrs. Morton Neumann, Chicago. Photo Museum of Modern 
Art.) 
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Tadeusz Kantor: Painting. 1958. Oil on canvas. 253/« x 32 inches. 
(Saidenberg Gallery, New York.) 


Kantor: Painting. 1959. Oil on canvas. 28'/: x 35 inches 
(Saidenberg Gallery, New York.) 


Zogbaum: Cartwright Shoal. 1960. Enameled steel and stone 
Height 100 inches. (Staempfii Gallery, New York.) 
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Sonia Gechtoff: The Messengers. 1959. Oi! on canvas. 84 x 71 inches. 
(Poindexter Gallery, New York.) 


holocaust are painted with angry wit. What is left of “The Three 
Graces” is what is left of humanism after Hiroshima. In an “Imagir 
ary Portrait of Goya”, a terrible war-shocked head rises from the 
black that covers two-thirds of the surface. These are the better 
works; in most of the others, Saura lapses into caricature, more 
funny than biting. Antoni Tapies is not seen to best advantage at 


the Museum of Modern Art. The surfaces of his somber, heavily- 
pigmented paintings there are inert; the drawing is spiritless, and 


Zogbaum: Omega. 1960. Stainless steel. Height 32 inches. 
(Staempfli Gallery, New York.) 
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the silence dead. However, “Brown on Black” (at the Guggenheim) 
in which a rust coloured door, hinged on two impasto bolts, blocks 
entry into a mysterious black, is one of his most moving pictures. 


Relief paintings (at the Kootz Gallery) by Emil Schumacher, a Ger- 
man artist, are similar to those of the young Spaniards. The pic- 
tures in his last show resembled the blackened walls of bombed 
out buildings. In recent works, trailed and incised lines form what 
might be the faces of air-raid victims. The earlier abstractions were 
mannered after Fautrier, but there was anguish in the granulated, 
scraped, cracked, pitted and pockmarked surfaces. Later pictures 
derive more from Dubuffet, but in Schumacher’s case, the grotesque 
heads become ccntrived literary devices that detract from the 
brutality of the handling. 


Tadeusz Kantor, a leader cf avant-garde art in Poland, Icoks to 
Paris (de Staél, Fautrier, Dubuffet, Mathieu) and to New York (Pol- 
lock). In abstractions in his first American show at the Saidenberg 
Gallery, he juxtaposes heavily-textured areas against spontaneous 
splashes cf pigment. Kantcor’s present work is still in the explor- 
atory stage, but it impresses with its painterliness and assurance. 


Unlike the Spanish shows which concentrate cn absiract art and 
present this single tendency to best advantage, the “Ycung Amer- 
ica, 1960” display at the Whitney Museum is a hcedgepodge of 
Action Painting, Abstract Expressionism, Expressicnism, Social Real- 
ism, Magic Realism, Surrealism, linpressicnism, etc., in which every 
style jars against the other, and none comes through with any 
clarity. But then this clash might not have been so distressing had 
more interesting artists been selected. Still, of the thirty artists 
under thirty-six years of age, George Ortman, Alex Katz, Ron Gor- 
chov and Scnya Gechtoff (who is also having a cne-man show at 
the Poindexter Gallery) stand out. Ortman constructs his sym- 
metrical pictures from yellow, white, blue, red and orange, circular, 
square and triangular insets. Painted pieces of adhesive tape are 
pasted onto the surface creating textural variations and counter 
patterns. Ortman’s abstract symbols are as enigmatic in their 
meaning as they are precise in their shape. They have the hieratic, 
ritual presence of idols. One imagines that within the compart- 
ments are secreted relics, talismans and other occult objects. 
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John D. Graham: Cave Canem. 1950. Oil on canvas. 30 X 23'/2 inches. 
(Gallery Mayer, New York.) 


Katz’ portraits and interiors consist of simplified planes of colour. 
They are presented in a matter of fact way, so much so that they 
appear ordinary. But they never are, and this is the drama in Katz’ 
work. He comes as close as he can to the commonplace, and then 
by a subtle shading of colour or variation of line, makes his sub- 
jects alive and distinctive. For all of the engaging informality in 
these pictures, the surfaces are taut; the painting, sure and know- 
ing. Katz is one of the few young New York figurative artists who 
has been able to come up with fresh images. Gorchov makes good 
use of the works of Gorky, Pollock (of the early 1940's) and Matta. 
He bases his abstractions on the baroque decor of movie empor- 
iums. Flattened, architectural fragments—columns, chandeliers, cap- 
itals and lattice work—are painted vigorously but elegantly in 
gaudy colours. Gorchov captures the tawdry cultural presumption 
of this kind of Americana, and yet he transmutes them into some- 
thing exctic, Oriental in pomp and sensuality. 


Gechtoff, a fervent and individual New York artist, stages intimate 
events in over-size Abstract-Expressionist canvases. Although 
people and landscapes are suggested in her pictures, they are not 
semi-abstract. Complexes of forms are arrived at in the process of 
knifing pigment cnto the surface. The most expressive of her 
recent works are a somber blue and black series. In “Children of 
Frejus”, for example, a grcup of ominous, hocded personages are 
gathered on the occasion of a tragic happening. Gechtoff generally 
confines the action to a central image, not to limit but to drama- 
tize it. 


“Pure Abstraction: The Classic Image” at the Esther Stuttman Gal- 
lery concentrates on American “geometric” or “hardedge” paint- 
ing, supplementing a more comprehensive international exhibition 
at the Galerie Chalette last spring. Although the pictorial elements 
that unite these artists are obvious, more interesting are the differ- 
ences between Burgoyne Diller’s Neo-Plastic precision, Josef Albers’ 
colour didacticism, Ellsworth Kelly’s curvilinear sweep, Leon Smith’s 
poetic austerity, Ilya Bolotowsky’s and Charmion von Wiegand’s 
colour harmony and Michael Loew’s, Giorgio Cavallon’s and Lud- 
wig Sander’s improvisation that approaches Abstract-Expressionism. 


Wilfred Zogbaum, in expansive and vigorous sculptures at the 
Staempfli Gallery, explores most every idiom in contemporary 
metal construction. His most personal works are those in which 
fieldstones are set off against strict, massive, enameled steel forms. 
At times, Zogbaum’s open structures resemble landscapes, or the 
ovoid stones might be poetic heads—de Chirico’s metaphysical 
figures in three-dimensions—or gems in the rough encased in pro- 
tective, man-made housings. 


The elongated bronze sculptures of Alicia Penalba, who has an 
impressive first New York show at the Gerson Gallery, also evoke 
natural images. The bulky forms that rise in vertical rhythms re- 
semble proliferating plants; the segmented horizontal pieces, ab- 
stract fossils. Penalba’s deft organisms assume an anthropomorphic 
stance, simultaneously open to the world and withdrawn, armoured 
as if in defense. 


It is fitting to close this letter with a discussion of the paintings of 
John Graham, who since the 1920’s has been an influential under- 
ground artist. One of the first to recognize the genius of Gorky, 
Pollock and de Kooning, Graham propagated the living culture of 
art, the values of connoisseurship on the New York scene, both in 
conversation and in his book, “System and Dialectics of Art”, pub- 
lished in 1937. The role of art—Uccello, Ingres, Picasso, de Kooning 
and Gorky—in his pictures is readily evident. Like those artists he 
admires, Graham is a superb draftsman whose decisive contours 
flatten fleshy volumes into paper thin planes. Graham is not an 
eclectic for want of his own ideas; he knows what he is after and 
borrows cpenly and frankly because others have “solved” his 
“problems”. But whatever he takes, he transforms in terms of his 
private vision, a strange combination of mysticism and sadism. In 
several of Graham's pictures (at the Gallery Mayer)—most are of 
aristocratic women, the Mannerist off-spring of art historical por- 
traits, not of flesh and blood sitters—geometric configurations are 
superimposed on the faces, calling to mind a surveyer’s map of 
physiognomic terrain; a face-reader’s key to the soul, or some 
classical schemata of ideal measurements. In “Apotheosis” (1950), 
a cross-eyed, Cossack St. Sebastian is surrounded by Latin, Greek 
and Cyrillic incantations and Byzantine symbols. “Beauty is the 
beautiful expanded to the verge of ugliness. Two necessary ele- 
ments of beauty: perfection of form and surprise or rarity”, a 
quote from Graham's book is an apt description of his own work. 
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Pierre Lesieur 


R. V. Gindertael 


Les rapports que la peinture de Lesieur entretient avec la nature 
ne sont nullement de cet ordre de dépendance qui aboutit directe- 
ment au réalisme ou bien, au contraire, par quelque détour arti- 
ficieux de l’‘interprétation, se dissimule sous une apparence non- 
figurative. Etant de ceux qui ont su reconnaitre, non sans hésitations 
sans doute, que l’opposition entre l'art figuratif et l'art abstrait ne 
subsistait pas en conséquence d’une prétendue rupture de ce 
dernier avec la réalité sensible, Lesieur a pu ne pas contrarier ses 
dispositions fonciéres qui le portaient a rattacher son développe- 
ment personnel a la longue tradition révolutionnaire de la peinture 
francaise qui, sans recourir aux moyens extrémes proposés par les 
«inventeurs» de l'art abstrait, n’avait pas moins affranchi l’expres- 
sion artistique de la dépendance littérale de la nature et ouvert 
de nouvelles perspectives. Bien plus, quelques grands maitres 
francais, en étendant leurs recherches a la phénoménologie et a 
la transcendance, n’avaient-ils pas au moins approché cette totalité 
de I’univers humain que les artistes actuels envisagent dans leur 
nouvelle situation. 

La position choisie par Lesieur, également donc dans la continuité 
d'une tradition et dans une volonté novatrice, préserve |’émotion 
sensorielle initiale qui lui est nécessaire, mais ne contredit pas la 
primauté du fait pictural, c’est-a-dire de ses qualités spécifique et 
de son caractére «actif» et mutable, au détriment desquels la plu- 
part des peintres figuratifs d’aujourd’hui mettent en évidence les 
éléments descriptifs qui les préoccupent exclusivement . 

Méme lorsque Lesieur tient compte des données immédiates que 
lui a fournies son observation de la nature — il est probable qu’il 
en tient toujours compte puisqu’il entend bien, comme |’entendait 
aussi Nicolas de Staél dans une démarche longtemps inverse pour- 
tant, que tout lui soit «donné» — il sait dégager le plus souvent 
leurs attributs picturaux de toutes les caractéristiques secondaires, 
qu’elles soient anecdotiques, accidentelles ou purement conven- 
tionnelles. Son ceuvre atteint ainsi 4 une plénitude plastique que 
ses qualités exceptionnelles de coloriste accentuent singuliérement 
et douent d’un pouvoir de résonance originale. Il faut insister en- 
core sur la luminosité que donnent a son espace pictural son sens 
et sa science de la couleur autant qu’ils permettent, dans ses 
meilleures toiles une simplicité et une rigueur des plans construc- 


Interieur. Mexico. 
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Personnages. (Photos Galerie Marcel Coard, Paris.) 


tifs dont la vérité naturelle est toujours préservée par la justesse 
des rapports de valeurs, celles-ci fussent-elles trés contrastées ou 
au contraire des plus ténues. 

Ainsi I’ceuvre de Pierre Lesieur que sa conception plus évolutive 
que radicalement bouleversante et les difficultés qu’une telle con- 
ception peut opposer a «l’actualisation» nécessaire des moyens et 
des modalités, ne fixent pas ni retardent encore moins, confirme & 
sa maniére les vertus propres de la peinture et la permanence de 
son fait essentiel qu’a un moment historique l’art abstrait a remis 
opportunément en évidence. 
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North American Museums 
I 


The Vancouver City Museum 


The collections of the Vancouver City Museum, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, are not, of course, limited to masks and other 
artifacts of the North American Indian and Esquimaux tribes. 
If we limit ourselves to this aspect of the collections, it is 
because Director-Curator Thomas H. Ainsworth rightly takes 
special pride in the mask collection (and in the research 
facilities his Museum offers students of the indigenous arts 
of North America). 


. North-west Indian Face Mask, British Columbia. 
. Sun Mask, Kwakiut! Indians, Kingcome Inlet, British Columbia. 
. Mask by Ellen Neel (Kwakiut! Indian), potable for the clever use of 
whorls for effective design. Cedar wooa. 
. Ts’ Onoquoa Mask, “Old Woman of the Woods”, Kwakiutl. 
5. Wolf Mask, formerly used in ceremonial dancing at Fort Rupert, 


Vancouver Island. Kwakiutl. 
(All photographs courtesy Thomas H. Ainsworth and the Vancouver City 


Museum.) 


The G. David Thompson Collection 


A selection of about 350 paintings, sculptures and other works, organized 
by the Galerie Beyeler of Base! and presented at the Zirich Kunsthaus 
in October and November and at the Diisseldorf Kunstmuseum from Dec- 
ember 15th till January 29th. We would also call our readers’ attention 
to the exceedingly handsome catalogue, containing full historical notes 
and numerous coloured plates, which has been prepared for this ex- 
hibition. 


Self-Port 
ion Univ 


Klee: Milderung, 1938. Oil on canvas. 69 x 48 cm 


Picasso: Woman with Mandolin. 1908. Oil on canvas. 100.5 x 81 cm. 


L dy with 
Campbell). 


Rouault: Marocain. 1913. Oil on canvas. 102 x 69 cm Gorky: Plumage-Landscape. 1947. Oil on canvas. 96.5 X 129.5 cm. 


James McNeill Whistler 
at the Knoedler Galleries, New York 


An exhibition organized by the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
shown first in Londen during the month of September and 
subsequently (for the benefit of the English Speaking Union 
of the United States) at Knoedler’s, New Yerk. 


ee ae eS 
Yellow Room. Watercolour. 9'/« X 6'/: inches. 
. Charles C. Henderson.) 


Self-Portrait, c. 1896. Canvas. 20'/s X 12'/s in. (Collect- 
ion University of Glasgow, Birnie Philip Bequest.) 


Rue des Buttes. Canvas. 265/s X 39'/2 inches. (Collection Theodore T. and 
Mary G. Ellis, Worcester Art Museum.) 


L dy with the Yellow Buskin (Portrait of Lady Archibald Valparaiso: Crepuscule in Flesh Colour and Green. (Collection The Tate 
Campbell). (Collection Philadelphia Museum of Art.) Gallery, London.) 
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Lassaw: Evening Star 
high 


Herbert Kallem: The Fiame 


Julius Schmidt: Head. 1960 


Claude Bernard.) 


1956. Various bronze alloys. 38 in 
(Photo Galerie Claude Bernard.) 


(Galerie Claude Bernard.) 


Iron. 12 inches high. (Galerie 


Richard Hunt: Convoluted Construction. 1957. 29 in. high. 


(Photo Galerie Claude Bernard.) 
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Stankiewicz: Cellist. 1956. Steel and iron. 34 inches high, 
18 inches wide, 22 inches deep. (Galerie Neufville.) 


Stele 


Jack Squier 1959. 23 inches high. (Galerie Claude 


Bernard.) 


Abram Schlemowitz: Cross Over 7—The Commit 
Welded bronze. 17 X 19 inches. (Galerie Claude 


Stankiewicz: Remembrance of Jan Miiller. 1959. Stee! 
high, 18 in. wide, 18 in. deep. (Galerie Neufville.) 


Herbert Ferber: Sextant. 1959. Copper and bronze 
15 X 12 inches. (Photo Galerie Claude Bernard.) 
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Francoise Choay 


Sculpteurs américains 


‘'ne fois de plus, la Galerie Claude Bernard affronte un grand 
jet en présentant «Aspects de la sculpture américaine». Dans ce 
»maine, l'information en Europe est si partielle que cette expo- 
tion est depuis longtemps ressentie comme une nécessité et 
pond a I’attente du public. La curiosité de celui-ci ne sera mal- 
>ureusement pas entiérement comblée, dans la mesure ou, avant 
ute analyse, on doit adresser a cette exposition quelques cri- 
ques de forme qui en altérent finalement le fond. 


ut d’abord, pareil projet exigeait un espace incompatible avec 
s dimensions de cette petite galerie; aussi les 65 piéces exposées 
jt-elles été réduites au dénominateur commun du petit format, 
arti qui préte a contre-sens. Calder, Nivola, Bertoia sont repré- 
sntés par des objets de vitrine: il eut fallu 4 tout le moins com- 
éter cette vision par des photographies de leurs ceuvres monu- 
entales, et stimuler notamment I'intérét de nos architectes en 
ontrant les solutions choisies par ces artistes (et d’autres) pour 
soudre de délicats problémes architecturaux. Cependant, si 
alder est souvent plus subtil dans l'objet réduit et si Chamberlain 
st capable de déployer toute sa violence dans une espace exigu, 
chard Hunt est beaucoup plus a Il’aise dans les grandes piéces, 
. toute la magie se retire de l’ceuvre de Nevelson, lorsqu’on en 
‘pose seulement un fragment. 
second lieu la notion d’«Aspects» de la sculpture américaine, 
en préférable 4 celle de «panorama» aurait précisément dQ per- 
attre un choix. Ici uné& exigence d’exhaustivité, forcement chimé- 
que, a conduit les organisateurs 4 sous-estimer la recherche des 
gnifications et des tendances. Nous aurions aimé voir éliminer 
ine série de tentatives figuratives, parfois directement dérivés de 
Laumier ou de Giacometti, et barrer les noms de Spaventa, Mary 
Frank, Zajack, Agostini pour ne citer que les meilleurs. Certains 
jagonneurs de bois ne sont pas non plus ici a leur place, tel Sugar- 
rman, ou Gabriel Kohn qui montre une tranche de potiron rehaussée 
par un travail de marqueterie, cu encore Jane Teller qui tente 
vainement d’insérer un morceau de métal dans une masse de bois. 
Un choix plus rigoureux et plus engagé edt permis de représenter 
certains artistes par plusieurs sculptures et de faire apparaitre plus 
clairement les tendances dominantes et les lignes de force en 
réparant certaines omissions dont une @ tout le moins, celle de 
Claire Falkenstein, me semble regrettable. 


Ces réserves préliminaires posées, l'ensemble des ceuvres, issues 
& quelques exceptions prés de l’aprés-guerre, donne une impres- 
sion dominante de liberté et de richesse dans l’expérimentation. 
En & peine deux décades la sculpture s’est plus nettement qu’en 
Europe affranchie d’une tradition séculaire et a rejoint d’emblée 
la problématique de la peinture actuelle, en revétant en outre, 
tout comme en peinture, une violence et un radicalisme que |’Eu- 
rope ignore. On pourrait commencer un classement préliminaire 
par matiéres. On note a cet égard la rareté des ceuvres en pierre, 
matériau tombé en desaffection, et que le seul Nivola sait animer 
dans un petit bloc intitulé «Sources», et qui transporte en plein 
réve par la subtilité de la taille, la multiplicité et l’interférence des 
plans. Le bois est également un trés pauvre inspirateur (et pour- 
tant je me rapelle les trés belles piéces lyriques de la jeune Beal, 
exposées a New-York): seule Nevelson, a tiré une ceuvre de ce 
matériau, qu’elle reccuvre systématiquement de peinture, pour en 
nier les accidents et accéder par cette indétermination au monde 
envodtant et hors de l'histoire qui est le sien. 


Bref le métal domine, sous des formes diverses 4 I’histoire des- 
quelles sont intéressées plusieurs générations qui vont de Lipton 
(1903) et Ferber (1906) & Chamberlain (1927) et Hunt (1935) en 
passant par Lippoid (1915) ou Hare (1917). L'‘ART DU MOBILE, a mi- 
chemin entre Dada et la décoration, et condamné dés la naissance 
é un formalisme plaisant est représenté par son créateur, Calder. 
le GEOMETRISME est essentiellement représenté par Lippold, subtil 
et froid tenseur de cordes métalliques. Le NEO-ARCHAISME est 
ilustré par une téte de Julius Schmidt (1923) qui intégre de facgon 
pas trés neuve, mais fort sensible, l'expérience cubiste et la lecon 
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négre, mettant encore une fois en évidence ce que celle-ci doit a 
celle-la; dans la méme catégorie il faut citer Jack Squier dont 
j‘ignore tout et qui propose ici dans une petite idole, une ana- 
lytique de I’érotisme savoureux et rare en Occident. Le DECORA- 
TIVISME — je veux désigner sans intention péjorative la sculpture 
destinée essentiellement a diversifier un espace — est représenté 
par Bertoia, avec une simple fleur d’une belle technique, mais 
dont la gratuité laisse mal imaginer l'art incomparable avec lequel 
cet artiste divise les volumes monumentaux avec des écrans-filtres. 
Il faut €galement mentionner les créateurs de reliefs qu’on applique 
sur les murs: ce sont ici notamment Noguchi graphique et sophis- 
tiqué, Rocklin, habile, mais que je préfére lorsqu’il se laisse aller 
€@ son obsession du creux pour créer de vrais objets, insolites. 


Apres ces catégories en quelque sorte latérales, il est temps de 
parler des grands créateurs qui ont libéré tout un monde de formes 
organiques, en instaurant une puissante dialectique entre la nature 
et la matiére la plus «dénaturée», le métal. C’est d’ici qu’aurait dd 
partir l'exposition, et faire éclore devant nous I’univers de Lipton 
que hante le probleme du déploiement, du développement, & 
partir de la graine germinatrice; faire fuser les formes de Ferber 
(plus spontané et efficace que Roszak), chez qui le monde est au 
contraire éclaté et mis en question; faire proliférer les tiges pustu- 
leuses que Lassaw teinte maintenant de couleurs vénéneuses. 
Malheureusement une seule ceuvre pour chacun de ces artistes 
donne une idée insuffisante de l’originalité et de l'importance de 
leurs créations, qui ont accompli la rupture radicale d’avec la 
tradition, a la fois comme représentation figurée et comme pleéni- 
tude de la masse. 


C’est a partir de leur ceuvre qu’a pu se déployer le mouvement, 
le plus nombreux actuellement, celui des ferrailleurs qui utilisent 
le déchet comme matériau et la soudure comme mode d’assem- 
blage: aprés l’usage d’une liberté enivrante vient le moment de la 
conscience, et l'utilisation systématique des déchets de notre 
civilisation machiniste (qui s’exprime actuellement sur tous les 
continents, dans les zones industrialisées) est un singulier aveu 
d’amour et d’impuissance. Le spectateur s’étonne de I’habiteté avec 
laquelle les artistes manient ces débris au point d’en faire un 
véritable matériau, qu'il s’agisse de simples morceaux de fer 
homogénes colorés par le feu, comme dans le cas de «Flammes» 
de Herbert Kallem ou qu'il s’'agisse de morceaux variés, conservant 
leur autonomie dans le cas de Stephen Montgomery (Night Re- 
cognition) ou au contraire de piéces diverses traitées comme un 
continuum et dont Richard Hunt fait oublier l’essentielle qualité 
d’objets trouvés. 


A l'origine de ces variations sur la ferraille, il faut aussi bien en- 
tendu citer les exercices dadaisants de ceux qui tel David Smith 
font un sort délibérément ironique aux vieilles machines ou @ leurs 
morceaux. Tout en reconnaissant l’influence et par la méme |’im- 
pertance de Smith aux USA, j’avais toujours été génée chez lui par 
le décalage de la réalisation et de I’intention et l’aspect laborieux 
de ses ceuvres qui m’a encore frappée dans la machine a hacher 
expeosée a la Galerie Claude Bernard. Mais ces tentatives me 
semblent avoir trouvé un accomplissement dans I’ceuvre de Stan- 
kiewicz dont le parisien nor initié peut acquérir une connaissance 
plus approfondie grace 4 i’exposition de la Galerie Neufville. 
Tuyeaux, vis, boulons et boites de fer sont ici utilisées 4 deux fins. 
L’une, franchement humeristique, aboutit 4 créer un petit théatre 
de personnages drolatiques, acrobates ou grenouilles musiciennes 
admirablement composés. L’autre utilise les mémes éléments en 
vue de compositions dépourvues de références a la représentation 
sensible, et parfois franchement inquiétantes: il s’agit d’une intro- 
duction 4a l’arriére monde irrationnel et obscur de ces outils et de 
ces machines en apparence rassurants, issus de la raison et de la 
logique. Sous la main de Stankiewicz ils deviennent l’antithése de 
ce qu’ils sont dans l’ceuvre de Léger, dont l’artiste américain fut 
l'éléve, et dont celui-ci intégre la lecon en la niant superbement. 


Nous constatons donc, parmi les ferrailleurs que nous venons 
d’énumérer, une grande vigueur, beaucoup de talent, des formes 
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plus agressives qu’en Europe, mais rien cependant 4 quoi nous ne 
soyons plus ou moins préparés. Seul totalement imprévu et sur- 
prenant est au contraire l’envoi de Chamberlain. Il s‘agit de mor- 
ceaux de carosseries de couleurs diverses, assemblés aprés avoir 
manifestement subi un emboutissage violent. Ces débris qui ont 
sur le spectateur le méme pouvoir de choc que les carcasses de 
voitures abandonnées qui racontent un accident mortel, évoquent 
non seulement la dominaticn implacable du régne mécanique, mais 
aussi les forces naturelles au regard desquelles I‘homme demeure 
un précaire passant. Ma description appellera sans doute le sou- 
venir des voitures exposées par César au Salon de Mai. Mais il 
s’agissait en l’'occurence d'une manifestation ironique et le travail 
avait été confié 4 la force aveugle d’une presse hydraulique. 
L’originalité de Chamberlain réside précisément dans le fait d’avoir 
délibérément fagonné ces morceaux lui-méme. Ainsi en arrive-t-il 
& nier, non seulement la notion traditionnelle de représentation 
mais celle-méme d’objet, pour parvenir a l’expression d’une action. 
Le résultat de son travail est en quelque scrte la commémoration 
d’un instant privilégié appelé a symboliser un style d’existence et 
investi d'une charge extréme de tragique. La coupure est accom- 
plie, non seulement d’avec les formes de Lipton ou de Ferber, mais 
d’avec celles des collectionneurs de débris. 


Chamberlain: Jo-So. 1960. 26 x 21 inches. (Photo Galerie 
Claude Bernard.) 


ll. «Culture du débris» a la Galerie Iris Clert 


A moins qu'il ne s’agisse de débris assemblés pour un jour, et 
destinés 4 dépasser la notion d’objet, pour devenir acte pur par 
lintermédiaire du scandale. Tel était le propos de certaines ceuvres 
récemment assemblées 4 New-York a la Galerie Martha Jackson, 
& propos desquelies Lawrence Alloway développa le concept de 
«Culture du débris». A Paris, Iris Clert nous a convié a une mani- 
festation similaire et différente a la fois, «le Plein» réalisé par 
Arman. Ce plein n'est pas le résultat d’une accumulation de sculp- 
tures cu d’ceuvres queliconques: la galerie est remplie a ras bord 
d’un monceau de débris divers, vieilles boites, journaux, sacs a 
provisions usagés, vaisselle, morceaux de meubles, balles, am- 
poules électriques, disques, bref un prodigieux fatras qui condamne 
la porte d’entrée et oblige le visiteur a s’introduire par une 
ouverture latérale. Il n'y a plus rien a acheter ici, dans ce tas géant 
qui est véritablement un geste, un événement et qui s’en retour- 
nera au néant sans profiter 4 aucun collectionneur. On est tenté 
d’assimiler cette manifestation a la réaction américaine de révolte 
contre l'emprise de notre société. Et pourtant si l’étiologie est 
comparable, phénoménologiquement le résultat me parait différent. 
Alors que la vis'on américaine est sérieuse, dépourvue d’humour, 
révolte devant la déréliction et l'écrasement, Arman se meut en 
pleine ironie. Aprés tout son tas est assez artistiquement disposé, 
et, concession, sur les morceaux de murs libres, un humour mi-rose, 
mi-noir a amoncellé dans des boites des rateliers (la vie 4 pleine 
dents), des vieilles paires de lunettes ou des rasoirs électriques, 
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Arman: Morceau de “plein”. Exposition “Le Plein”, Galerie Iris 
Clert, Paris. 


qui révélent le ton véritable de |l’entreprise. || s’agir d’une disser- 
tation & base humaniste, sur un certain état de décomposition (le 
nétre). Et I'écceurement, tout lucide qu’il soit, tout révolutionnaire 
méme en tant que geste, se teinte d’une certaine complaisance: 
Europe demeure confortablement étayée par un monde de va- 
leurs qu’elle peut mettre en question, mais qui n’en continue pas 
moins de lui fournir son appui, tant demeure encore puissante ce 
qu’on appelle sans qualificatif, la culture. 


lll. Dessins de Dubuffet 


Le dessin est pour le peintre un test, parfois indiscret: une fois 
dépouillées des séductions de la peinture, il livre l’ossature de 
l’ceuvre, certains de ses mécanismes et de ses intentions avec la 
clarté de la radiographie. C’est pourquoi la rétrospective (1942 a 
1960) des dessins de Dubuffet organisée a la Galerie Berggruen 
vient 4 propos éclairer l’ceuvre du peintre. Trop souvent la critique 
s‘est laissée prendre 4a l’alchimie des peintures de Dubuffet, et a 
cherché a le définir par ses p&tes, leurs textures, leurs compo- 
sitions. Cette voie menait au contresens et notamment 4 lui faire 
comparer Fautrier ou encore, dans un autre registre Tapiés. En fait, 
lorsque les «Corps de dames», les «Bums» ou les «Terres radieuses» 
apparaissent dépouillés de leur somptueuse enveloppe de matiéres, 
la technique picturale se révéle comme simple moyen au service 
d’une écriture, d’un mode de structuration qui définit l'art méme 
de Dubuffet, d’un point de vue essentiel et non plus phénoménal. 
Le style de Dubuffet est le résultat d’une conversion marquée de 
facon frappante dans cette exposition, par le contraste entre le 
trés classique portrait de Mme Arthur Dubuffet exécuté par le 
peintre en 1921 a l’age de 19 ans et la «Femme assise» de 1944. 
«Estimant comme nuls ses travaux antérieurs 4 1942, Dubuffet les a 
détruits.» Le portrait de sa grand’mére demeure un témoignage 
propre a faire mesurer le pas accompli, brutalement en 1942 a la 
suite d’une longue maturation intérieure. Dés lors on assiste a 
l'élimination de la perspective et de toutes les conventions esthé- 
tiques de l'art occidental, au profit d’une écriture apparemment 
naive qui utilise la rature, le gribouillage et le graffiti et s’appa- 
rente a celle des enfants, des primitifs et des fous. Les compo- 
sitions, les scénes sont bannies au profit de figures individuelles, 
qui méme lorsqu’elles font partie d'une méme toile sont dissociées 
et autonomes. 


Il n’entre pas dans les proportions de cet article de faire une 
étude chronologique approfondie du développement de I’ceuvre; 
celui-ci est rendu trés complexe par l’élaboration simultanée des 
thémes et leur constante recurrence. 
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ibuffet: Moisson. Encre de chine. 1747. 32 x 25 cm. (Heinz Berg- 
ven, Paris.) 


diquons simplement ici, que dans un premier temps, Dubuffet 
onstitue son écriture et son vocabulaire, directement empruntés 
i langage criginel et sans conventions des simples. Bons-hommes 
créatures féminines, paysages ou lieux rudimentaires sont inscrits 
1 traits gauches quoique toujours incisifs, qui tendent vers la 
ture et le gribouillage. On assiste 4 une sorte de mimétisme de 
main dessinante qui nous livre l‘'apparent équivalent d’une vision 
on médiatisée par les présupposées de la culture. 


ans un second temps, ce dessin s’étoffe progressivement et se 
et a fourmiller de présences inattendues que Dubuffet n’a ob- 
>rvé ni sur les pages du livre de Prinzhorn, ni dans ses collections 
art brut. On mesure le chemin accompli en comparant la «Femme 
ssise» de 1944 et le «Bain de pied» de 1954; I’«Homme devant la 
lle» de la méme année, et le «Bowery Bum» de 1951; la «Femme 
ue» de 1946, au contours précis et linéaire, dont les seins et le 
exe sont réalistement a leur place et le «Corps de dame» de 1950, 
ont les divers attributs sexuels sont d’autant plus significatifs et 
pérants qu’ils sont déplacés, masqués, presqu’anéantis, mais pres- 
que seulement, par un gribouillage furieux. Dans le méme sens, les 
paysages se développent a partir de 1949, intégrant le personnage 
au sol, dans un mouvement d’accumulation et de confusion des 
eléments qui aboutit notamment aux «Terres radieuses». Et ce pro- 
cédé conduit finalement I’artiste 4 privilégier ce qui n’était initiale- 
ment que le fond ou le remplissage, 4 accorder une importance 
prépondérante au «milieu», et le méne a ses derniers themes de la 
terre et des éléments. On se demande alors, s’il ne se produit pas 
actuellement, et de facon discontinue, une insidieuse rupture dans 
l‘ceuvre de Dubuffet. Mais, il est encore trop tét pour trancher la 
question. 


Pour le reste de I’ceuvre, l’exposition rétrospective pose le pro- 
bleme fondamental, qui est celui du rapport réel et effectif avec 
le graffiti, et & propos duquel il faudra dépasser les explications 
fournies par Dubuffet lui-méme: la réponse n’a pas encore été 
clairement élaborée, nous y reviendrons sous peu. On trouvera 
néanmoins les éléments de la solution dans un remarquable volume 
publié par Daniel Cordier. Selon une méthode exemplaire |’auteur 
y fait alterner les indications générales avec un commentaire incisif 
et littéral des ceuvres, présenté chaque fois au regard de celles-ci. 
Nous y renvoyons donc le lecteur. Il y trouvera soulignés presque 
tous les paradoxes qui contribuent a4 la complexité de l’ceuvre de 
Dubuffet: la précision qui s’impose au travers de la confusion, la 
ressemblance hallucinante qui se superpose a l’anonymat des por- 
traits (Ponge, Supervielle, Tapié), la volonté d’un moyen de com- 
munication populaire qui aboutit 4 un art presque ésotérique. Dans 
sa conclusion, Cordier insiste sur l’antihumanisme de Dubuffet qui 
s'est acharné a «détruire le mythe de I’'homme valeur supréme», au 
srofit d’une revalorisation de la nature. Je ne suis pas sdre d’ad- 
\érer entiérement a cette interprétation. L’exposition de la Galerie 
Berggruen confirmerait plut6t 4 mes yeux la place prépondérante 
!e l'homme dans I|’ceuvre de Dubuffet. 


-ar toute sa quéte n’est-elle pas d’un état perdu de I’humanité? 
t cette vision 4 laquelle Cordier refuse a juste-titre l’attribut de 
humour, ne se fonde-t-elle pas sur la dérision? La dérision est le 
ontraire de Il'indifférence. En vertu de la fondamentale ambi- 
alence des sentiments humains, on ne peut traiter ainsi que -ce 
ju’on aime le plus; I'héroisme et la précarité de la conversion 


accomplie par Dubuffet dans le choix de ses signes, est la mesure 
de cet amour. C’est pourquoi parmi ces dessins ceux qui me 
touchent le plus sont ceux ou I’homme, tout en étant présent, est 
le plus caché, le plus difficilement déchiffrable. 


IV. Hundertwasser 


En créant le concept d’art brut, Dubuffet n’a-t-il pas du méme coup 
compromis le fait? Depuis que la psychiatrie a érigé le dessin en 
méthode thérapeutique et créé (dés 1939) des ateliers d’art dans 
les hopitaux, les productions du délire et de la schizophrénie ont 
perdu une part de leur étrangeté originelle. De méme, depuis les 
expositions d’art brut et les annexions du Musée imaginaire, la 
«brutitude» a perdu une part essentielle d’elle-méme en accédant 
a la conscience de soi. Mais cette transformation a produit des 
ceuvres qui intéressent par leur ambiguité et par la précarité de 
leur @quilibre entre deux formes «d’étre au monde». Lorsqu’elles 
parviennent a dépasser la condition du beau cas clinique dont nous 
avons appris a tirer une satisfaction esthétique, elles ne s’insérent 
cependant pas dans le temps historique, mais contribuent alors a 
une analytique de I’inconscient. Tel est est actuellement le cas de 
Dado. Tel aussi celui de Hundertwasser dont la Galerie Raymond 
Cordier offre actuellement une rétrospective. A travers les années 
et parée des identiques couleurs vénéneuses, qui crient les unes 
contre les autres on retrouve la méme hantise du labyrinthe, par- 
fois traité par sci-méme, de facon abstraite (les psychiatres par- 
leraient d’obsession et de déréification), parfois inextricablement 
intégrée dans un objet familier trés simple, maison ou personnage. 


A propos des entrelacs de Hundertwasser les commentateurs ne 
se sont pas fait faute d’invoquer la paternité du Jugendstil et les 
origines viennoises de I’artiste. Les rapports sont évidents, aussi 
étroits d’ailleurs avec Behrens qu’avec Klimt. Mais tandis qu’en 
1900, il n’était apparemment question que de décor, il s’agit chez 
Hundertwasser de structure (une de ses plus belles toiles, dépour- 
vue de figuration, s‘intitule significativement «Je ne le sais pas 
encore»). C’est pourquoi il me parait non point démarquer ses 
prédécesseurs, mais au contraire, par l’'accepiation et l’exploitation 
de ses problémes, éclairer le contenu latent des ceuvres de Klimt, 
qui fut 4 Vienne le contemporain de Freud. Peut-on parler d’art 
brut & propos d’Hundertwasser? Non, sans doute, puisque le 
peintre nous adresse un clin d’ceil complice et qu’il cultive son 
délire. Et pourtant le délire est la, traduit en formes fascinantes et 
fragiles, subtilement accordées au godt de notre temps. 


Hundertwasser: Epoque de la Mer Rouge. 1959. (Galerie Raymond 
Cordier, Paris.) 


V. Bissier 


Peut-il y avoir des rapports profonds et non pas seulement pseudo- 
morphiques entre les formes plastiques de I’Occident et celles de 
Orient? Du fait de la multiplication des contacts entre les deux 
cultures, et de la diffusion extensive de leurs images, la question 
suscite actuellement de nombreux débats: une exposition ambi- 
tieuse fut tenue en 1958 a Paris, un congrés s’est réuni cet été a 
Vienne. L’exposition Julius Bissier a la Galerie Daniel Cordier pose 
4 nouveau le probléme, et dans toute son acuité, parce que sous 
une forme particuliérement pure et dépouillée. 


On sait qu’aprés des années d’obscurité, cet allemand de Fribourg, 
aujourd’hui agé de 67 ans, vient d’obtenir le prix Sao Paolo a 
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Julius Bissier: 18. Febr. 58. Tusche. 50 x 62 cm. (Galerie Daniel 
Cordier, Paris.) 


Venise, et connait assez brutalement la gloire. A la Galerie Cordier 
on peut donc voir 168 micro-tableaux de cet artiste qui se consacre 
essentiellement aux petits formats. L’ensemble date des derniéres 
années a l'exception d’une douzaine de numéros échelonnés de 
1935 4 1938, toute l’ceuvre préalable de I’artiste ayant été détruite 
en 1934. Les toiles se répartissent en trois catégories. Tout d’abord 
des miniatures (aquarelles et huiles) dans le style de Klee, mais 
un Klee plus sommaire, plus géométrisant, ou I’on cherche en vain 
la poétique et la métaphysique de ce peintre. En second lieu citons 
des signes tracés le plus souvent a l’encre de chine, inspirés 
directement de la calligraphie chinoise. Enfin viennent des com- 
positions également issues de l’orient, mais cependant plus proches 
de certaines ceuvres occidentales (Hartung et Kline, par exemple) 
et qui consistent dans la mise en rapport par l’espace et la forme, 
de larges taches. 


Sans doute suis-je atteinte de daltonisme culturel car les minia- 
tures de Bissier me frappent par leur monotonie, leur formalisme, 
et la miévrerie qui résulte d’une recherche systématique de |’ap- 
parence sommaire. Je n’arrive pas 4 entendre ce que Marcel Brion 
dans sa talentueuse préface nomme I’appel «intérieur qu’échangent 
& deux vois le tableau lui-méme et cette partie du spectateur 
auquel le tableau offre l'occasion d’une exploration de lui-méme». 
Il s‘agit également dans cette ceuvre nous dit-on encore, d’une 
méditation sur l'objet. Tout cela résulte d’une introduction a la 
culture chinoise sous les auspices du sinologue Ernest Grosse avec 
qui Bissier se lia dés 1919. 


Dans les ceuvres occidentales, l’orient me devient accessible dés 
lors qu'il est transformé, adultéré, par exemple, chez Tobey. La 
production de Bissier me parait inadmissible pour un occidental 
sincére (j‘aimerais d’ailleurs savoir ce qu’en penserait un chinois), 
parce que n’‘utilisant pas une écriture compréhensible. Certes 
Brion nous prévient «ll a émigré délibérément muettement dans un 
monde ou il est seul et oW quelques élus 4 peine peuvent tenter 


de le rejoindre». L’art. occidental se meurt effectivement d’éso- 
térisme. Mais je crains surtout que le succés de Bissier ne soit une 
nouvelle version de la célébre parabole d’Andersen, «Les habits 
neufs de |l’Empereur». 


Vi. Maryan 

Maryan expose a la Galerie de France une série de personnages- 
machines, sommairement peints dans la prédominance des blancs 
et bruns qui lui sont chers. L’ensemble est lourd, assez monotone, 
de ces 6tres qui portent des cibles sur le coeur, des patins a 
roulettes aux pieds et un masque étouffant sur le visage. Et pour- 
tant ces créatures, a la fois vulnérables et closes sur elles-mémes 
ont une présence: elles sortent directement de l’obsession du 
peintre, expriment une expérience personnelle profondément au- 
thentique. C’est 4 ce titre que les toiles de Maryan me semblent 
intéressantes, et sa figuration justifiée. Son insertion dans la pein 
ture se fait par le biais du témoignage historique. 


Vil. Coppel 

Tandis que la technique du collage alimente la querelle actuelle 
du néo-dadaisme, se manifeste sous des formes tantét agressives 
tantét surréalisantes, et utilise des éléments toujours plus hétéro 
clites, Jeanne Coppel qui pratique ce moyen d’expression depuis 
1919, reste fidéle & soi-méme dans une trés belle exposition a la 
Galerie La Roue. Elle utilise uniquement du papier et du carton 
qu’elle colore avec légéreté, et parfois des morceaux de tissus. 
Son originalité vient sans doute de I’art avec lequel elle allie la 
rigueur de construction et la fantaisie de la déchirure toujours 
infligée au morceau qu’elle utilise. Jeanne Coppel ne cherche pas 
€@ poser de grands problémes. Mais dans son jeu serein avec les 
formes, elle illustre l’inépuisable fertilité de l’esprit humain, qui est 
apte 4 se divertir et se retrouver dans les matériaux les plus 
humbles et les couleurs les plus assourdies. 


Jeanne Coppel: Collage. 1960. (Galerie La Roue, Paris.) 


Maryan: Peinture. 1960. 50 Figure. (Galerie de France, Paris.) 
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Jeanne Coppel: Collage. 1960. 
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Exhibitions Here and There, 
Recent or Current 


2rnard Childs: The Pilgrim. 1960. (Tokyo Gallery, Tokyo.) 


Kyle Morris: 10 June, 1960. Oil on canvas. 72 X 72 inches. (Kootz Gallery, 


New York.) 


nskoy: Tourbillon. 1958. Canvas. 38'/s X 57'/2 inches. (Albert Loeb Gallery, 
ew York.) 


Bernard Childs: Holiday. 1960. (Tokyo Gallery.) 


Kenneth Noland: Probe. (Galleria dell’Ariete, Milan.) 


John von Wicht: Black Dominant. 1960. Canvas. 46 x 79 inches. 
(Bertha Schaefer, New York.) 


Luigi Parzini: Con bianco. 1960. Oil on canvas. 92 x 
100 cm. Parzini’s canvas was among those by Italian 
artists included this year in the Ecole de Paris show 
at the Galerie Charpentier. (Photo courtesy Galleria 
dell'Ariete, Milan.) 


Ink rubbing from early Chinese cave painting, shown at Huguette Bere: 
Paris. 


Valtat: Mother and Child. Oil. (Juster Gallery, New 


York.) Carl Hol 
New Yor 
Dainichi Nyorai, the Universal Buddha. Wood sculp- Monumental wood head of St. James (?). Spanish, 
ture with lacquer and gold leaf. Heian Period, ca ca. 1220. A recent acquisition of the Museum of Art, 
850 A.D. A recent acquisition of the Honolulu Academy Rhode Island Schoo! of Design. 


of Arts, the gift of Robert A. Allerton. 


Two scul 
40 x 90 x 


> 


J. M.W. Turner: The Simplon Pass. Watercolour. 21 x 28 inches. Probably later J). M.W. Turner: Great Yarmouth with Nelson’s Monument. Watercolot 
than 1841. (Collection The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University. Photo 103/4 X 15'/2 inches. Ca. 1827. (Collection Mrs. L. B. Murray, Painswic 
Otto Gerson Gallery, New York.) Gloucestershire, England. Photo Otto Gerson Gallery, New York.) 
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‘ athony Van Dyck: The Ypres Tower at Rye, Seen from the Sea. From the Jan Brueghel the Elder: Crossing the Ford. Courtesy Smithsonian Instit- 
hibition, “Old Master Drawings from the Collection of Sir Bruce Ingram”, ution (see note at left). 
rculated by the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 


Damian: Corps Rouge. 1959. 100 Figure. (Collection Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 


Carl Holty: Colour Echoes. Oil on canvas. 60 x 58 inches. (Graham Gallery, Mishkin, New York. Photo Michel Warren Gallery, New York.) 
New York.) 


Two sculptures by Otto Hajek. Above, 1960. 
40 x 90 x 30cm. (Galleria Blu, Milan.) 


A view of the Edward Higgins exhibition held last season at the Leo 
Castelli Gallery, New York. 


Yoshishige Saito: Composition F. 1960. (Tokyo Gallery, Tokyo.) 
Crozier: Essex Wilderness. (Drian Gallery, London.) 


Robert Goodnough: Laocoén II. 1959. 68 x 78 inches. From the exhibition 
of “60 American Painters of the New York School” at the Walker Art 


Center, Minneapolis. (Lent by the Tibor de Nagy Gallery, New York.) 


José Guerrero: Blue Depth. 64 x 57 inches. (Betty Parsons Gallery, New 
York.) 


Paul Jenkins: Cherokee Strip. 1958. 64’/s x 60 inches. Walker Art Center 
(see note above) 
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D nitri Hadzi: Elmo ll. 1959-66. Bronze. 29'/2 in. high. 
(( alleria Schneider, Rome.) 


eter Briining: Painting. 1960. Oil on canvas. 
x 130 cm. (Galerie Aenne Abels, Cologne.) 


Lacasse: Painting. 1960. (Collection Mme. Halima Na- 
lecz. Drian Gallery, London.) 


nces Manacher: Grey Eminence. 1957. 20 x 26 in. 
allery Mayer, New York.) 


Emilio Pettoruti: Lumiére-Elan. 1916. 46 x 37 cm. 
(Molton Gallery, London.) 


Jean Lombard: Emeraude. Oil on canvas. 
(Galerie Synthése, Paris.) 


Asger Jorn: Die Térichten Jungfrauen. 1960. 
100 x 120 cm. (Galerie Van de Loo, Munich.) 


Asger Jorn: Marché orange. 1960. 75 x 70cm. (Galerie 
Van de Loo, Munich.) 


Henry Moore: Reclining Figure (2 pieces). 1959. Bronze. 
76inches long. Collection Knoedler/Mariborough. From 
the Henry Moore Exhibition organized by the British 
Council and presented at the Kunsthaus, Ziirich, and 
the Haus der Kunst, Munich. 


Minna Citron: Plato’s Cave. From the artist's one-man 
exhibition at the Gradsk Galerija, Suvramene Umijet- 
nosti, of Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 


Pi 
Hel Enri: Fantaisie céleste. 1960. (Galerie Suzanne 
Bollag, Zurich, and Galerie d’Art Moderne, Basle.) 


—¥ 


Terry McSparran: Painting. (Drian Gallery, London.) 


Mathieu: Othon III. 81 X 130 cm. 1960. (Photo courtesy Marlborough Fine Art and the New London Gallery.) 


Fragonard, 
Mathieu, Manzu 


Lawrence Alloway 


Mathieu: L’Inquisiteur retour de Milan. 1960. 162 x 162 cm. (The New London Gallery.) 
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Mathieu pointed out (in ART INTERNATIONAL IV/4) that the act of 
painting naturally accelerated “with the growing liberation of 
painting from all references”. This freedom from references is cer- 
tainly cone of the reasons for post-1945 speed, and Mathieu is a 
record-breaker in the field. Pollock painted fast; an observer 
described him at work in a large painting: “within a half hour the 
entire surface had taken cn an activity of weaving rhythms”. How- 
ever, Pollock did not finish the painting until some weeks later and 
he final work... was slow and deliberate”. Mathieu, on the other 
nd, finishes in one, in a movement that is both industrious and 
remonial. Edgar Allen Poe thought that any literary work too 
ng to read at one sitting would be fractured by the reader's 
oken attention. Mathieu applies an ideal of comparable purity 
the production, not the consumption, of art: all-in-one is his rule. 
is rule gives his best works an elegance that is inseparable from 
omentum, a mixture of sophistication and energy. But lately 
athieu’s driving linearism has been softened and elaborated, as a 
or group of recent paintings at the New London Gallery showed. 
began with the splitting of the backgrounds (ca. 1958), in which 
2 colour-fields parted to reveal untouched canvas. The split- 
Id, with the calligraphy lying over both areas, produced some 
the most complex of Mathieu’s successful paintings. About the 
me time he also smeared wet areas of paint, in a way that turned 
3; linear signs into solid masses of paint. This device, at first tough 
d peremptory, seems to have become only a painting-effect -in 
2 later work and the once split backgrounds are now only hazy 
d atmospheric. 
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the new phase of Mathieu the signs themselves are less charged 
th significative functions than in his earlier work. The marks are 
ss urgent and function now as pictorial displays and as a spec- 
cle of effects. The emergence of more complex “malerisch” 
lues in Mathieu’s work gives his speed a different meaning. 
eviously his signs signalled the unknown (meaning following the 
t cf painting); and performance, in which the sign was made in 

its present intensity, awaited its completion in the future, in 
e spectator’s interpretation. But as his new work has revived 


é 
é 
t 
Mathieu’s early tonal interests (in paintings of the late 40s), the 
Cc 
c 
is 
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allenging sign-spectator relationship is lost and the commando- 

ymbat economy of means is dissipated. Once Mathieu's painting 

taken off its astringent linear basis, the elegance, which in his 
best work has the clarity of an ergonomic record of the Labours of 
Hercules, becomes Parisian. And, then, the speed of Mathieu is no 
longer a trap for the unknown, a battle that history will understand. 
After all, rapidity was in French painting before references were 
dropped. The Goncourts praised Fragonard for the way in which 
“his brushes do not rest on the canvas” and Fragonard wrote on 
the back of a portrait that it was done in half an hour. Another 
example of Rococo facility was “a sketch of the portrait of the 
Queen executed in a quarter of an hour by M. Duché, the pupil of 
M. Vein” (Georges Wildenstein, The Paintings of Fragonard). My 
point is that as Mathieu’s tonal and atmospheric qualities increase 
and as his calligraphy becomes less expressive and graphic, more 
like pure painting, his speed becomes virtuosity. Mathieu seems 
to be re-introducing into his art the traditional qualities of painting, 
touch, and tone that he used to scorn. It is as if he were dreaming 
of a synthesis of many pictorial means in a style that was originally 
based on an act of simplification and rejection. . 


Carlo Ragghianti, in the introduction to the Arts Council exhibition 
of Manzu (Tate Gallery) mentions that “the terrifying experiences 
of the last war left their mark on him”. Anxiously | turned to the 
biography in the catalogue and found that in 1941 “Manzu accepted 
@ post as instructor in sculpture at the Academia Brera”. 1942 was 
even rougher: “Manzu retired to Clusone in the upper valley of 
Bergamo where he remained till the end of the war.” Actually 
Manzu’s art exists always somewhat below the challenge of viol- 
ence, death, or transcendence. The religious subjects in his ex- 
hibition, the Crucifixion reliefs, known as “Variations on a Theme”, 
and the panels for the doors of Salzburg Cathedral, reduce religion 
to laconic genre and vague legend. 


Manzu is a humanist in the traditional sense of the word, but his is 
@ humanism based on irony rather than curiosity, on tenderness 
rether than passion. All his figures look as if they have been worn 
Neoth with tears and then rumpled by an affectionate hand. He 
cepts conventional iconographical themes which he then pos- 
sses somewhat tentatively. He expresses his humanity by his 
Dservience to traditional themes (Mother and Child, Artist and 
odel, Adolescence, some Christian episodes) which are, after all, 
index of values. However, he conveys a scepticism of the value 
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Manzu: Mother and Child. Bronze. (Tate Gallery, London.) 


of these ready-made subjects by the way he naturalises and soft- 
ens the figures. His modesty and tenderness seem to be so strong 
that he does not dominate the convention; rather his real subject 
seems to be a small human presence within the grand traditional 
theme. And yet, if you compare his adolescent girls with the Degas 
“Girl Dancer of 14”, from which they all derive, it is immediately 
clear that the Italian girls are fortified by a Mediterranean canon 
of poise and being, very conventional compared to the French 
girl’s raw bodily existence. Manzu both accepts and distrusts the 
iconography of humanism. His distrust, however, is never sufficient 
to make him call the iconography a lie, a convention imposed on 
the human subject. He is confined by the emotional limits of late 
humanist style, although he seems, often, about to reach beyond it 
to a drama of immediate contact. His Mother and Child groups, for 
example, hover between generalised imagery of Maternity and 
sentimental pleasure at the image of a young mother. Personal 
genre and impersonal iconography are tangled here, in a Rococo 
humanism reminiscent of late Fragonard (the maternal and school 
subjects). The ambiguity of Manzu’s iconography and handling, 
partly the measure of his humanism, partly its denial, has a com- 
pound of intimacy and withdrawal like that of Cavafy, another 
skilled and nervous humanist. 


César and signs 


Pierre Restany, writing about César’s use of scrap metal, observed 
that “although this tamed matter lends its forms, it has an autonom- 
ous life; it still exists as nails or bolts”. The new work of César 
(Hanover Gallery), however, does not support Restany. The found 
objects are subjected to such a thorough processing that their 
original functions seem of minimal importance. His new “Compres- 
sions Dirigées” are typical of his practise in this respect. In them, 
found objects are transformed out of all recognition into an artistic 
substance. These works are produced by machines that dispose of 
obsolete cars, bicycles, and stoves by compressing them into com- 
pact bales. César’s use of the machine produces suitcase- or stele- 
size slabs of veined metal, the elegance of which obliterates the 
original function and status of the scrap. His choice and preparat- 
ion of the material ensures that the transition from junk to art is 
total. All the bits and pieces of diverse origin are homogenised 
under the terrific pressure. 


Found and ready-made objects have an art history which ranges 
from the use of new factory-produced metal stock (David Smith) to 
the anthologising of other people’s waste (Schwitters). The ration- 
ale of art made from found and readymade material has depended 
on its unlikeness to the technical consistency and media-purity of 
traditional processes. Hence readymade art’s roots in Cubist coll- 
age and Futurist theory, and its parallel with Constructivism, as a 
technique of assembly. Common to these uses of artistically un- 
processed material is an interplay between the original status of 
the bits (scrap yard or assembly belt) and the constructed image. 
It is a two-level technique, in a way that oil painting and sculpture 
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César: Compression dirigée. 37 cm. high. (Hanover Gallery, London.) 


in bronze or marble is not. Oil paint and marble have inherent 
properties, but no prior life; there is no split between the original 
use of the material and the artistic use of the same material. 


The content of junk culture is the duality of found and formed 
material. It is possessed by the artist but, at the same time, retains 
a history separate from the work of art itself. The American artists 
who continue this kind of construction (seen in two shows this year 
at Martha Jackson's Gallery) keep to unresolved quotidian and 
esthetic aspects. César’s compression, as it impacts the junk, cur- 
jiously destroys its materiality. The metal looks weightless, like 
paper, though its folds and whorls resemble visceral or geological 
forms. Thus, César has broken with the tradition of junk culture 
and the question is, is he to be praised for his independence or 
panned for inconsistency? By rejecting the technical dichotomy 
César commits himself to a more conservative role than that claimed 
for him by Restany. His sculpture is all one colour, one texture, so 
that his surfaces are as unified as a bronze, and an elegantly 
patina-ed bronze at that. The original dimension of junk being 
erased, César appears as an artist who has clamped down on the 
technical drama of found objects in favour of a position squarely 
among regular sculptors. He belongs not in a tradition that zig- 
zags, like the underworld, from city to city (and includes Duchamp, 
Gargallo, Gonzales, Schwitters, Cornell, Colla) but on the circuit of 
international-style modern sculpture (with Chadwick, Hoflehner, and 
Mirko). 


The title of an exhibition at the ICA, “The Mysterious Sign”, prompts 
reflection on the importance of signs in 20th century painting. The 
extent of signs in recent art history can most conveniently be in- 
dicated by a list. The word can be traced from idealist use by 
Synthetists and early abstractionists, through innuendo and dream- 
work by Surrealists, to its revival in post-war esthetics. To keep, 
however, to the formal convenience of signs, they have the ad- 
vantage of preserving pictorial flatness while carrying a load of 
personally-felt and culturally-rich content. 

1. Spatial use of signs: employment of signs (instead of represent- 
ations of objects) has led to new ways or organising the picture 
space. 

1. 2. Signs contributed to the development of all-over composition, 
with the picture surface treated like a continuous plane, like a 
page (Bryen) or a wall (Cy Twombly). All-over signs can be con- 
tinuously linked or scattered in groups (Tobey does both). 
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1.3. Signs contributed, too, to the development of the additive 
composition on a grid. Variants are compartments, boxes, tablets 
Torres Garcia, Gottlieb, Sironi, and (at the ICA) Kandinsky’s “Le- 
vels”, 1929. (Klee, of course, is important in this category, as in al 
the others.) 

1.4. Signs as massive forms, banner-size emblems. Capogrossi, Ac- 
cardi. 

2. Semantic use of signs: employment of signs has made possib! 
an experimental! play with communication and meaning. 


2.2. The making of signs preceeding their signification (Mathieu 


2.3. Esthetic order as metaphors of syntax: pattern (rows, serie: ) 
raises anticipation of meaning which persists despite impossibilit 
of decoding. 

2.4. Sign as gesture. (No prizes for filling in the artists’ names.) 


2.5. Conversion of visually perceived events into graphic sign . 
Jawlensky’s Holy Heads, Tobey’s panoramas. 


2.6. Signs connected with primitivism. Atlan. 


These provisional notes could not be amplified and extended by : 
visit to “The Mysterious Sign” unfortunately. Robert Melville, wh > 
arranged the show, shirked all problems and tried to meet objec - 
ions by writing in the catalogue that “a didactic survey of th: 
consequences of the use of words and signs in hermetic Cubis:) 
would require the full resources of the Arts Council and the Tat» 
Gallery”. Or, an exhibition organiser in command of his subjec . 
In a show of fifty-three painting (borrowed from America an i 
Holland, as well as from London) a discriminating choice of key - 
works could easily have been made. But Melville includes painting; 
which are only marginal to the theme (such as De Chirico’s “Th: 
Evil Genius of a King”) and others which are not sign-paintings i) 
any usable sense of the word (by Davie, Ernst, Ellsworth Kelly, 
Malevitch, Matta, Turnbull). Melville has missed Atlan, Alechinsky, 
Baumeister, Bryen, Degottex, but why go through the alphabet? 
Somebody should do a signs exhibition that does not leave the 
scene mysterious. 


Smith, Lanyon, Lundquist 


Jack Smith’s new paintings (Matthiesen Gallery) continue his study, 
if that’s the word, of light. The last paintings in his 1959 retro- 
spective treated light as a viscous substance, like a giant proto- 
plasm creeping stickily and destructively through the mad scien- 
tist’s house. Light was dramatised as a flowing material which 
destroyed objects by growing on them like barnacles or scabs. 
This work seemed like a cellar version of English Neo-Romanticism 
(ART INTERNATIONAL 11/8) but Smith appears now as anti-Romantic 
in intention. He is reported as wanting “to arrive at something that 
is the opposite of a Romantic impression of light. Unfortunately, 
being English, one’s natural tendency is towards Romanticism and 
personally | would like to lose it.” The new paintings are done in 
a gauche cubism, with a clumsiness reminiscent of Wyndham Lewis’ 
homely Vorticism. His subjects are large arrays of bottles and 
rooms full of people treated in a Cubism which veers between the 
descriptive and the decorative. That is to say, the profiles of forms 
are legible as observed forms, but the inner planes are flat and 
vacant. This kind of structure, a raw version of Cézanne’s facets, is 
applied by Smith to light as well as to objects. Smith still seems 
obstinately opposed to rendering light in terms of visual equi- 
valents (gradation, colour relations, blurring). Instead light is hand- 
led as monochromatic modelling and as a subject representable in 
terms of rigid forms. Thus he depicts light by a kind of carpentry, 
as if he were building a hobbies’ shed in the garden; but geo- 
metric planes are an unsuitable code for light (like trying to do 
long division with Roman numerals). 


Thus Smith’s attempt to be un-Romantic has come out as a highly 
Romantic gesture—the erection of an order inappropriate to th> 
experiences it is supposed to contain. He makes a Folly of frozen 
light. What seems to have happened is that Smith has accepte! 
the Romantic idea of Classicism as straight lines and geometry), 
without realizing that you can be just as bizarre with Euclid as wit) 
Ossian. It is still as a Romantic that one views Smith, engaged i) 
€@ preposterous struggle with the terms of his home-made iconc- 
graphy. His best work at present is not his painting at all, but th> 
sculpture which he describes as “constructions for paintings”, i 
which bright white plaster forms, splintered, with embedded frac - 
ments of orbs and cylinders, make a still life table into a cav> 
floor, of stalagmites isolated from their matching stalactites. Smit) 
has not yet achieved images of a comparable vividness in h 


paintings. 
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Peter Lanyon (Gimpel Fils) is more rational and more sensitive to 
the painting of light than Smith. In his new works he has aband- 
oned the dense chunks of landscape that he used to hold in his 
pictures, like an earth-mover that picked up half a village. Rocks 
and strata have been replaced by the sky, which Lanyon paints in 
an extension of the traditional iconography of skies developed by 
Constable and Turner. Constable’s sky studies, rooted only by the 
top-most boughs of trees, precipitate the spectator into an infinite 
space, without any foreground platform, and Turner gives the sky 
tre weight and turbulence of the sea. Both artists created paintings 
ir which the traditional hierarchy of solid objects was dissolved. 
L-nyon’s new paintings assume such dissolution so that his subject 
b comes not the world seen through veils of air and light but the 
ir ervening medium itself. This medium is dense but translucent, 
li 2 Loie Fuller using thermals. Lanyon models with the brush in 
f| wing intricate planes, in which the athletic (somewhat 10th Street) 
b ush marks are metapheors of air currents, cloud, moisture, and the 
c ast seen from above (from a glider). Lanyon is still the only 
E 
V 


jlish painter who has managed to reconcile the local landscape 
h the stylistic factors of internaticnal painters. He has a bravura 
vw ich makes him competitive in foreign mixed shows and a par- 
ec ial reference which makes him congenial to the stay-at-homes. 


E 2rt Lundquist’s painting (Beaux Arts Gallery) has an underlying 
ic nography that derives from 19th century socialist imagery, parti- 
c arly Courbet’s workmen as developed by Van Gogh and Pissarro. 


Jack Smith: Construction for painting. White plaster. 
(Matthiesen Gallery, London.) 


Pe'er Lanyon: Soaring Flight. 1960. Oil on canvas. 60 Xx 60 inches. 
(C mpel Fils, London.) 


Evert Lundquist: Painting. (Beaux Arts Gallery, London.) 


The imagery of occupations and of the brute facts of labour is 
embodied in Lundquist in heavily impasted paintings, the dense 
earthiness of which is an analogue of the homely virtues of the 
iconography. His subjects (which also include simplistic nudes, 
somewhere between Rembrandt and Ejiishemius) are obscurely 
buried in the paint. His “Harvesting Woman” combines a dynamic 
oblique with paint so thick that it clogs the thrusting design, to 
create a powerful tension. Lundquist, a Swede, shares with de Staél 
(in the thick nudes) and David Bomberg (in his late work) an effort 
to identify rich painting with haptic vision. Victor Lowenfeld’s term 
haptic describes that sensibility which responds to touch rather 
than to sight. Hence Lundquist’s pictures swell into relief-effects in 
an effort to replace visual description by muscular intimations of 
mass and density. Painting, being a visual art, is not easily turned 
into a means of conveying non-visual experience. Perhaps there is 
a link here with Smith’s effort to depict light in non-perceptual 
terms, but Lundquist’s struggle to substitute a physical sense of 
weight and mass for sight has a momentum and drive which makes 
Jack Smith’s experiments merely an eccentric formalisation. 


Fontana 


Ever since Art Nouveau artists have made the decorative arts ex- 
pressive and the expressive arts decorative. Such transcendence 
of the traditional boundaries of fine and applied arts seems to 
underlie the problematic nature of Fontana’s work. There is ambi- 
guity in the status of his “spatial concepts” of the 50s, in which 
ceramics, colour, and holes in the surface, hover between painting, 
collage, and relief-sculpture. At McRoberts and Tunnard the latest 
development of Fontana’s spatial concepts is.shown. The mono- 
chrome canvases with cuts are being turned into fancy shapes 
opposed to the traditional rectangle of painting. His stretchers are 
bowed and irregular, five-sided and circular. The use of funny 
shapes, of course, calls attention to the whole surface as a single 
form in a semi-sculpturesque fashion. The use of non-rectangular 
formats is popular in modern art with artists who, discontented with 
“the limits of painting” look for a way “beyond art” (Cubist tondos, 
Delaunay’s ovals, Mondrian’s lozenges). 


Fontana also presents paintings in clusters or sets, so that small 
multi-shaped one-coloured canvases cover the wall like a puzzle 
in which you have to reassemble a cut-up square into its former 
wholeness. (These components can be assembled in any order, so 
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that different patterns, unified by the common colour, are possible.) 
Here the extension of the work across interior space may be con- 
nected with El Lissitzky’s gallery for abstract painting at Hannover, 
where the wall was the unit, not the movable, individual pictures 
on the wall. Again the basic reason for the groupings of families 
of forms, as for the funny stretchers, is to explode the technical 
boundaries of painting and to possess space physically. Fontana 
in his oft-reprinted “Technical Manifesto of Spatialism” links his 
spatial concepts with an optimistic science-fiction vision of the 
marriage of technology and the arts. This provides a theoretical 
synthesis of space age and artistic licence, congenial in Milan, but 
| respond to his work far more for its Pompeian quality of creative 
play in and around an ambiguous genre. His lyrical art shakes up 
the defenders of media-purity. 


German style 


London has had a mild version of the German art invasion which 
hit New York a few years back: Der Blaue Reiter (Edinburgh Fest- 
ival Society and Arts Council, at the Tate Gallery), Jawlensky (Red- 
fern Gallery), Feininger (City Art Gallery, York, and Arts Council 
Gallery), and Gabriele Miinter (Marlborough Fine Arts). All the 
one-man shows are of painters connected with Der Blaue Reiter 
even if, as in the case of Feininger, only marginally. Thus there has 
been plenty of evidence to test H.K.R6thel’s statement, in the 
catalogue of Der Blaue Reiter exhibition, that what “distinguishes 
all modern art from that of the past 500 years is that the mere 
the creation of pure forms”. In fact, however, one’s reaction to the 
work of Der Blaue Reiter showed how unlike pre-World War | art 
is to post-World War II art. 


Jawiensky: Painting. 1936. (Redfern Gallery, London.) 


Franz Marc wrote “we are today seeking behind the veil of nature’s 
outward appearance hidden things which seem to us more im- 
portant the discoveries of the Impressionists”. If you accept this, 
as Rdthel would seem to, as a statement of achievement rather 
than belief, then, naturally, Der Blaue Reiter is as valid now as it 
was in the past, and for the same reasons. In fact, the “hidden” 
dates as fast as the world of middle-class leisure that the Impress- 
ionists painted, and we can now see Der Blaue Reiter as a style, 
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as a “distinctive cluster,..of interrelated traits” (Thomas Munro) 
To the idealism of the group (Marc’s aphorism is typical) can be 
added synaesthesia and primitivism. 


Kandinsky’s belief that “painting has the same power as music’ 
rested on the theory of synaesthesia that assigned precise ex 
pressive and plastic qualities to colour. (Kandinsky’s prose-poem 
“Bassoon”, published in 1912, in which “the bassoon strove to de 
signate ... colour’, for example.) In fact, there is no evidence, i 

personal experience or in the literature on perception, that colour 
and sounds can be consistently paired or that colours have agreec 
on emotional effects. Kandinsky’s belief that colours mediate be 
tween the artist’s and the spectator’s souls assumes a psychic un 

formity that still has to be demonstrated. He wrote of blue the 
“when it sinks almost to black, it echoes a grief that is hard! 

human”. Not in my scul it doesn’t. Is it not the uniqueness c 
experience that one values in art, not its universality or sameness 

Such programming of the role of colour is, of course, opposed t 

later painting practice. It is no surprise, in view of such beliefs, t » 
see (at the Tate Gallery) a drawing from a sketch book of 1912-1; 
for Kandinsky’s “Composition, 7”, a characteristic free-looking at 

stract. Areas on the sketch are indicated graphically by balloon; 
Or arrows and accompanied by precise verbal instructions: “colou 

ful lines of different values (parallel)”, “soft forms hardly or ju: 

visible” and “mild flowing forms of melodic nature”. All this wa 

carried out faithfully in the finished painting. The drawing looke 

for all the world like a rough for a symbolist prose poem influence 

by Mallarmé’s “Un coup de des”, in which typography investe 

by Mallarmé’s “Un coup de dés”, in which typography investe:| 
should be as precisely expressive as words and as universal a; 
music. This belief in the synthesis of the arts binds Kandinsk 

closely to his own time and keeps him out of ours. 


The primitivism of the group has become visible as a period prc- 
perty rather than as an intimately personal possession. The group's 
affection for Bavarian peasant art, Old German graphics, child ar’, 
and Russian folklore, no longer reads as fresh, rebellious, un- 
conventional. It appears as a willful pattern-making which, on the 
one hand, certainly rejects 19th century naturalism, but is also 
negligent of pictorial structure. The visual response to the develop- 
ing painting is frequently gauche and curtailed. Only Klee main- 
tains a continuity from the initiating mark of the picture to the final 
complex image. Kandinsky for example, seems to impose pattern as 
an act of will, rather than to develop it from the picture-material’s 
organism. Primitivism also shows in the cult of animals which 
ranges from a cosmic circus to a nursery forest. It is as likely to 
link with Black Beauty as with Moby Dick. Der Blaue Reiter artist's 
idealism, synaesthesia, and primitivism, no longer command assent 
as living values, but are moving and coherent as records of what 
they lived by. Which is to say that the group has entered history. 


Looking at Der Blaue Reiter, with the mechanics of style all too 
conspicuous, reminded one of Jaspers: “In Cologne at an exhibit- 
ion in 1912, where the wonderful Van Goghs were surrounded by 
expressionist art from all over Europe in queer monotony, | some- 
times had a feeling as if Van Gogh were the sublime and only 
case of one mad against his will among so many who wanted to 
be mad but were only too healthy.” The style of Der Blaue Reiter, 
when it fails to transcend its period, seems like fancy dress, old 
clothes. By comparision Van Gogh's self portraits (Marlborough 
Fine Arts) reveal no interest in style as such; style to Van Gogh 
was simply a consequence of his pursuit of “the real facts of your 
destiny”. The point about Van Gogh is the transparency of his 
style which does not cover up his “nakedness”, the meaning of 
which he defined in a letter (No. XXXIIl) to Anton Ridder van 
Rappard: 


“At present | am reading his [Carlyle’s] Sartor Resartus, the ‘Phi’- 
osophy of Old Clothes’. Among ‘Old Clothes’ he counts all sorts cf 
conventions and all dogmas with regard to religion—it is beautif'! 
—and true and humane. Much has been said against the book <s 
well as against his other books, and many look upon Carlyle as 3 
monster. A joke about the ‘Philosophy of Old Clothes’ is thi 
Carlyle not only undresses his characters, but he skins them as well 
To me it seems that nothing is further from his mind than to belitt' > 
man and his works—on the contrary he tries to give him a hic) 
place in the universe. | see in him much more of love for mankir 3 
than bitter criticism.” 

Similarly in Van Gogh’s head, squeezed, corroded, and battere / 


by destiny, yet indefatigable in its retention of identity, in the lif: - 
time of three years that this exhibition covers. 
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Marcel Duchamp is the only painter to have impressed the world 
of art as much by what he did not do as by what he did, but it 
took an age in which painting had become an autonomous ideal, 
a vay of life, and even, in Malraux's terms, a quasi-religion, for his 
inaction to be consequential. After “incompleting” the Large Glass 
in 1921, and retiring to a life of chess punctuated occasionally by 
th creation of ironic “machines” and other forms of Dada activity, 
Di -hamp functioned as a living myth, the personification of Dada’s 
re isal to distinguish between “art” and “life”. He represented a 
cc \stant threat to the community of artists by his insistence that 
p: nting is but “one means of expression among others and not a 
g 2! destined to fill an entire lifetime”. For an age in which paint- 
in has been identified with freedom, his greatest freedom became 
th t of disengagement from painting. 


Tt . persistence of a myth depends, however, not on the authent- 
ic y of the facts or events which form its nucleus, but on the coll- 
ec ive consciousness of the age which uses it. The sense of crisis 
w ich pervaded art between the wars lent great prestige to 
D: -hamp’s nihilism. In this regard, the hearty reaffirmation of pure 
pc nting that followed World War II (the New American Painting 
ar j its counterparts abroad) took some urgency out of the Duchamp 
m th. Though his personal prestige with the immediate post-war 
gt 1eration was great, the philosophical implications of his work 
ar 1 of his disengagement from it were disregarded. Picabia was 
id ntified as a more heroic figure since, though departing from 
su »stantially the same point as Duchamp, he continued to paint, to 
ce ry on the struggle, until his death. But, if the first command of 
ar artist is to be true to that within himself which he must express, 
th n Duchamp’s abandonment of painting was the ineluctable con- 
se juence of his particular genius. The work which Picabia produced 
afier 1920 was, in any case, deplorable and served only to vitiate 
his image. Picabia’s painting, paradoxically, made less of an im- 
pression on post-World War! generations than Duchamp’s rejection 
of art. 


Here in America, during the last few years, there has been a mark- 
ed increase in what we might call pseudo-Dada activity on the part 
of the younger artists, a response related in part to the atmosphere 
of indecision—even crisis—which has followed in the wake of the 
massive advances wrought by Pollock, Still, Rothko, and others. 
Some members of the Second Generation seem to feel that there 
is nothing left to say within the bounds of oil painting. This ten- 
dency, signalled by two exhibitions at the Martha Jackson Gallery 
entitled “New Media—New Forms” (an entirely unwarranted juxta- 
position of assumptions), bears witness to the recent revival of 
interest in Duchamp and suggests the need for a critical look at 
the man whose “anti-art” is still the standard by which such ex- 
cursions must be measured. 


The works in the Martha Jackson exhibitions tended to polarize 
into two groups: one, in which unusual materials (plastic, concrete, 
styrofoam, steelwool, cork, sponge) were substituted for the fam- 
iliar media of painting and sculpture but were manipulated in 
essentially the same fashion; the other, in which the inclusion of 
nylon stockings, bicycle wheels, stuffed chickens, and railroad ties 
directed the viewer's interest to these materials as pictorial ends 
in themselves. For the former group Duchamp is not important; for 
the latter, he is the pioneer. The Cubists and Futurists, and not he, 
had opened the door to the esthetic manipulation of new and 
unusual materials. Duchamp is not fundamentally an explorer of 
media; his major contribution in that regard—painting on glass— 
found only one disciple, his brother-in-law Jean Crotti. Duchamp’s 
signal contribution was rather that form of anti-art expressed by 
his Readymades (in both their simple and combined forms); and 
here his absolute unwillingness to yield to estheticism gave his 
“objects” a mordancy lacking in those of most of the Americans 
where the exoticism of the object-elements often serves to mask 
the fact that they are thrown together according to old-fashioned 
(1947-52) esthetic formulae. 


Nething in Duchamp’s work prior to his emergence as a mature 
peinter in 1911 prepares us for the rapidity of his development 
di ring the subsequent four years. By 1915, when he began the 
Le-ge Glass, all the essentials of his contribution as an artist had 


Reflexions on Marcel Duchamp 


William Rubin 


been established. No four years in the work of any other modern 
painter demonstrate such rapid morphological development nor 
witness so many radical departures in method and idea. Remark- 
ably, the various stages of this progress are seldom represented 
by more than cone picture. In fact, between the “Sad Young Man 
on a Train” of 1911 and Duchamp’s last painting, “Tu m’” of 1918, 
he executed only six oil paintings, two oil sketches, three works 
on glass, some thirteen ready-mades and other objects, and around 
twenty small works in pencil, watercolour, and mixed media. To 
appreciate the sparsity of such an ceuvre we have only to consider 
that these works cover a morphological progression more extensive 
and mcre variegated than the four years spanning the beginning 
and the end of Analytic Cubism, the stages of which are witnessed, 
in Picasso’s painting alone, by thousands of paintings and draw- 
ings. This remarkable disparity testifies to the wholly different 
mechanism at work in Duchamp’s evolution. Picasso finds his way 
through Cubism in the act of painting. The morphological change 
is by accretion, slight changes taking place from work to work. 
Duchamp advances speculatively, not by painting but through cer- 
ebration; the finished work represents the plastic re-creation of a 
reality which has grown to maturity in the mind. 


“Portrait” and “Sonata” painted early in 1911 mark the beginning 
of Duchamp’s rapid advance. Until that time he had been occupied 
by Fauvist techniques already put aside by the leading Fauve 
masters. Now, with his brother Jacques Villon’s canvases as cat- 
alysts, Duchamp caught up with the avant-garde. From Villon he 
adopted a tenderly, coloured, trarisparent form of Cubism that 
leaned more heavily on the aquarelle-like overlapping of trans- 
lucent facets of some late Cézannes than cn the contemporary 
work of Picasso and Braque. Though the colour facets of Duchamp’s 
pictures are flat, and traditional modelling, still abundant in some 
of his Fauve canvases, has been minimized, the remnants of a per- 
spective space, particularly in “Sonata”, suggest that Duchamp had 
not responded to the need to affirm the picture plane which was 
leading the pioneer Cubists towards an increasingly flat image. In 
fact, we may distinguish even the mature paintings of Duchamp in 
1912 from the Analytical Cubism of that time by the fact that while 
Picasso and Braque had virtually dissolved the tactility of the forms 
and set them floating in a narrow space, Duchamp never renounced 
the taste for punching perspective “holes” in the canvas, nor for 
the chiaroscuro modelling concomitant with such illusionism. 


Cubism had been a catalyst which had helped Duchamp decom- 
pose forms; now he was to recompose them in a manner related 
to Futurism. In “Portrait” he had already shown simulianeously 
five different positions of the same figure. There, the phases did 
not constitute a series; the “Sad Young Man on a Train”, however, 
picks up this idea, which had been in the air since 1910. At that 
time the Futurists, in their “Technical Manifesto”, had spoken of 
retinal after-images and posited a kind of art that would suggest 
motion by superimposing images of the figure at slightly different- 
iated stages of action (as is demonstrated to academic perfection 
in such works as Balla’s “Dog on a Leash”). But it is unlikely that 
Duchamp’s departure was directly influenced by Futurism, for al- 
though he knew Severini, he had developed his ideas on motion 
well prior to the First Futurist Exhibition in Paris, held in January, 
1912, at the Galerie Bernheim Jeune. It is probable that both Du- 
champ and the Futurists were influenced by common sources: the 
cinema and the Chronophotographs of Muybridge and Maree. 
“Chronophotography was in vogue at the time”, Duchamp recalls. 
“Studies of horses in movement and of fencers in different pos- 
itions, as in Muybridge’s albums, were well known to me.” 


The definitive version of the “Nude Descending a Staircase” (No. II) 
was painted in January of 1912 in monochromatic shades of brown, 
grey, and green, identical with the palette of Analytic Cubism, but 
with a diluted matiére that harks back to the Villonesque works of 
1910. The articulation is not through colour but through the subtle 
play of light and dark, as is confirmed by the satisfaction given by 
version No. Ill (1916), which is a black and white photograph of 
No. Il tinted with watercolour, ink, and pastel. The elements of the 
male body have been generalized into ciphers. “The reduction of 
the head in movement to a bare line”, says Duchamp, “seemed to 
me defensible. A form passing through space would traverse a 
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Portrait, 1911. Oil on canvas. 57'/s X 44"/s inches. (Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. The Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection.) 


The Bride Stripped Bare by her Bachelors, Even, or The Large Glass. 1915 
to 1923. 109'/s X 69'/s inches. (Philadelphia Museum of Art. The Louise and 
Walter Arensberg Collection.) 
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line; and as the form moved, the line it traversed would be re- 
placed by another line—and another and another.” Amid the shuff- 
led lines and planes one shape distinguishes itself especially: the 
semi-elliptical device of the hips. It alone adumbrates (but only 
slightly) the half mechanical, half organic morphology of the sub- 
sequent oils. 


The Nude descends along a diagonal running from the left to the 
right side of the canvas, the action “stopped” at various points in 
a manner foretelling the effects of stroboscopic photography (cf. 
Mili’s photo of Duchamp descending a staircase). The picture hangs 
together better than the “Sad Young Man” because Duchamp ex- 
tended the composition to fill the areas around the outside of the 
canvas which remained empty in the earlier picture. But though 
the staircase fills the lower left and upper right of the canvas, the 
lesser density of shapes, the darker tones, and above all the per- 
spective devices of those areas preclude that degree of surface 
continuity achieved in different ways by both Matisse and the 
Analytic Cubists at that time. It is symptomatic that the spatial 
perspective in the upper right of the “Nude” should influence only 
one later painter—Matta (in such pictures as “Being With”)—the 
only painter after Duchamp to explore the possibilities of a new 
kind of illusionistic space. 


The public consternation caused by the “Nude Descending a Stair- 
case” when exhibited in Paris in 1912 and even more at the Armory 
show in New York has given it an exaggerated reputation as re- 
gards its place in the development of modern painting and in the 
ceuvre of Duchamp himself. It is not Duchamp’s masterpiece. Among 
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the oil paintings, the “King and Queen Surrounded by Swift Nudes’ 
and especially the “Passage of the Virgin to the Bride” are super 
ior to it in both plastic and iconographic inventiveness, as is, of 
course, the Large Glass. Robert Lebel, in his profoundly sensitive 
if sometimes uncritical monograph on Duchamp, attributes the pub 
lic reaction to the fact that with the “Nude” Duchamp “had moved 
to the farthest limits of painting”. On the contrary, | believe that i! 
is only with the later work that Duchamp breaks entirely new 
ground and that, plasticly speaking, the “Nude” hardly compares 
in adventurousness with the great Analytic Cubist paintings of the 
same year. Lebel’s assertion that Duchamp had “overtaken Picasso 
and Braque in a few months by simultaneously liquidating objective 
form and colour” is incomprehensible to me. Of objective form 
there is quite evidently a great deal in the “Nude”, as compare ! 
with the merest fragments in the Cubist pictures of 1912, where fcr 
all practical purposes the subject has disappeared. Moreover, th» 
monochromatic tonalities of the “Nude” had already been in us> 
for years by the Cubists. One reason why public interest centere ! 
on the “Nude”, | suspect, is that while obviously avant-garde, 

was, paradoxically, less advanced, more gimmicky, than the Ani - 
lytic Cubist pictures of the same date. With the aid of the ver’ 
clear title, spectators could make out the cinematic action of th» 
painting, and, grasping it by that handle, could compare it wi') 
their a priori notion of what a nude descending a staircase shou! 
resemble. This possibility is precluded by the more marked al - 
straction of either a Picasso or a Kandinsky of 1912. The “Nude’: ’ 
position in modern painting is parallel to that of Futurist picture 

Its novel element—the “representation” of movement by imagir } 
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. 
simultaneously its successive phases—is a narrative, not a plastic, 
innovation and was not destined in either the Duchamp or Futurist 
versions to open a new direction in modem painting. 


It is with the “King and Queen Surrounded by Swift Nudes” that 
we pass, morphologically speaking, out of Futurism and into the 
internalized world of organo-mechanical beings that are entirely 
Duchamp’s own. At the same time we pass from external, retinal 
appearances of events to what Gabrielle Buffet called the “cap- 
turing of the non-perceptible”. The enigmatic title is hybrid: the 
King and Queen are taken from chess, though they more resemble 
fentastic mechanical analogues of human beings. It is as if, in a 
‘eamlike confusion of different levels of reality, the images of 
ess (long a favorite subject of Duchamp and later his major 
eoccupation), machines (rapidly becoming the central metaphor 
his imagery), and human beings (Duchamp’s parents, within the 
amework of a psychological reading) had been fused. Icono- 
aphically, the “swift nudes” can be interpreted as the Duchamp 
ildren, “turbulent offspring”, according to Lebel, who threaten 
2 “totemic stability” of the “Father and Mother machines”. 
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e new morphology is based upon a principle of reduction but 
t abstraction. Duchamp’s interest in man—his psychology and 
ysiology—leads to a path quite opposed to Cubism. “Reduce, 
duce, reduce was my thought”, he recalls. “But at the same time 
/ aim was turning inward, rather than toward exterals... | came to 
al that an artist might use anything—a dot, a line, the most convent- 
2al or unconventional symbol—to say what he wanted to say... 
| the ‘King and Queen’] there are no human forms or indications 
anatomy. But in it one can see where the former [would be] 
aced; and for all this reduction | would never call it an ‘abstract’ 
iinting.” The “King and Queen” leaves behind the predominantly 
aight-edge forms of the “Nude” in favor of fragmentary cylind- 
-al and conical shapes which stand equidistant between Léger’s 
iinting at the time and the more organic morphology firmly est- 
lished two months later in the “Passage from the Virgin to the 
ide”. 
e “Passage from the Virgin to the Bride” is in every sense Du- 
amp’s masterpiece as an oil painter. Its structure is more tenuous, 
ss obviously mechanical, than the tighter, more descriptive earlier 
aintings or “The Bride”, with which it is contemporary. Its more 
xinterly appearance proceeds from the fact that its forms are 
odelled in low relief rather than in the round, with a tenderness 
which suggests their having been applied with the fingers rather 
than the brush. Here, though the monochromatic colouring is still 
essentially that of Analytic Cubism, we cannot escape the allusion 
to human physiology in the pink and fleshy tones. The complex of 
forms, spreading to cover most of the surface, seems to be moving, 
and suggests an internalized, psycho-sexual counterpart of the 
objective sensory experience of motion in the “Nude Descending 
a Staircase”—the image of an interior event. 
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The structure of these oil paintings and of the Large Glass which 
summarizes their elements, constitutes an attempt on Duchamp’s 
part to find a morphological counterpart for irrational and extra- 
sensory experience. It presupposes the existence of another “di- 
mension” to existence, one of which man becomes aware only in 
moments of epiphany: a “meta-world” that Duchamp has described 
as “fourth dimensional” and posited in his work as the “unknown 
quantity”. We need not consult Einstein to grasp this; Duchamp 
explains very simply that if a shadow is a two-dimensional pro- 
jection of a three-dimensional form, then a three-dimensional ob- 
ject must itself be the projection of a four-dimensional form. A 
picture is therefore (echoing Plato) an illusion of an illusion, or, to 
use Duchamp’s own words, a “lunar projection of an invisible form”. 
The most ordinary object thus holds the possibility of an epiphany; 
it requires only the genius of the artist to see this and, through 
singling out the object, to make manifest its meanings. Duchamp 
performed this magical act for the first time in 1913 when, through 
selection alone, he promoted a common “Bicycle Wheel” to the 
status of a work of art. 


During his stay in Munich in the summer of 1912, Duchamp had 
executed a pencil sketch entitled “The Bride Stripped Bare by the 
Bachelors”, which announced the next in his series of oil paintings. 
Before advancing this image further, however, he underwent a 
major intellectual crisis, which was to cause him to renounce oil 
painting and take up a more mechanistic, pseudo-scientific, verb- 
a'ly inspired imagery. The new direction culminated in the Large 
Glass, “The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even”, which, 
Ce2spite the similarity of its title to that of the drawing of 1912, is 
redically different in structure and iconography. 


Cn his return to Paris Duchamp had found himself increasingly 
c sillusioned by the emphasis avant-garde circles were placing on 
“ure painting” and by the fact that even his own admirers tended 
t regard his painting from the point of view of the esthetics alone, 
c /erlooking the metaphysical implications which, for him, constit- 


King and Queen Surrounded by Swift Nudes. 1912. 45'/. x 50'/: inches. (Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art. The Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection.) 


Portrait of Chess Players. 1911. 393/« X 39*/s inches. (Philadelphia Museum of 
Art. The Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection.) 


Le Passage de la Vierge 4 la Mariée. 1912. Oil on canvas. 23%/s X 21'/s inches. 
(Museum of Modern Art, New York.) 


(Philadelphia Museum of 


Chocolate Grinder, No. 2. 1914. 25'/: X 21'/ inches. 
Art. The Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection.) 


uted the core of the work. The decisive break in his art is marked 
by the “Chocolate Grinder”, the two versions of which date from 
the spring of 1913 and February, 1914, respectively. “One day, in a 
shop window”, Duchamp recounts, “I saw a veritable chocolate 
grinder in action and this spectacle so fascinated me that | took 
this machine as a point of departure.” The first “Chocolate Grinder” 
was executed in traditional oils on canvas but differed from Du- 
champ’s earlier “composed” and morphologically inventive pictures 
in being simply a dry, almost academic, perspective study ofa real 
object. But though such academic oil painting constitutes, in the 
twentieth century, a form of anti-art, as Magritte and Dali were 
later to confirm, its methodology was not sufficiently unplastic to 
suit Duchamp, and in the second version of the “Chocolate Grinder” 
he eliminated the chiaroscuro modelling and articulated the forms 
with lengths of thread, glued with paint and varnish and sewn to 
the canvas at all interseciions. 


From an anti-esthetic trompe d’oeil replica of a real object, it was 
only a short and logical step to the object itself. Not long after 
the revelation of the “Chocolate Grinder’, Duchamp placed a 
“Bicycle Wheel” upside down on a stool and thus “created” the 
first Readymade. Inverted in position and isolated from its usual 
outdoor setting, the “Bicycle Wheel” proved a disturbingly enig- 
matic and yet humorous object—but it had taken Duchamp to real- 
ize its potential. What he had done was to subject the object to 
the same dépaysment—disassociation or displacement—to which 
the symbolist poets had subjected words in an attempt to liberate 
their hidden meanings. The Symbolist poet Isadore Ducasse (“The 
Count of Lautréamont”), later féted as a precursor by the Surreal- 
ists, had provided the classic example in his “chance encounter of 
a@ sewing machine and an umbrella on a dissection table”. 


Readymades result from almost predestined confrontation of Du- 
champ and objects (“it is a kind of rendez-vous”), but they may be 
conceived of in advance (“buy a pair of ice-tongs as a Rdymde” 
goes a note from the Green Box), or made by proxy (e.g., the 
“Unhappy Readymade”, constructed by Duchamp’s sister in Paris 
on his instructions from New York). There even exists a project 
for a “Reciprocal Readymade”: “Use a Rembrandt as an ironing- 
board.” As the Readymades proliferated, they created an environ- 
ment in themselves (as attested by the photograph of Duchamp’s 
West 67th Street apartment [1917-18]); Gabrielle Buffet-Picabia re- 
members Duchamp living “in a kind of Capernaum surrounded by 
chosen objects”. Duchamp also “assisted” and joined objects to 
produce hybrid Readymades like “Why Not Sneeze?” (1921), a bird- 
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cage filled with cubes of sugar into which a thermometer has been 
thrust. The spectator who has adjusted to this unexpected juxta- 
position then lifts the cage and discovers by its tremendous weight 
that the “sugar lumps” are really carefully carved cubes of white 
marble. Thus Duchamp goes illusionistic art one better by creating 
illusionistic anti-art: the trompe-l’ceil cbject. 


However interesting we may find the formal structure of these 
objects (Robert Motherwell has observed that the “Bottle-Rack” is 
more beautiful than any sculpture created in the same year), they 
were intended as a form of communication devoid of esthe ic 
interest. Perhaps the fact that many of the Readymades have plas ic 
appeal nevertheless, is a partial explanation of why Duchamp la er 
ceased making them. In any case, an object like the “Bicycle 
Wheel” is quite opposed in nature to what appear at first to »e 
related objects, like Picasso’s “Bull’s Head”, created by joining a 
bicycle seat and handle-bars. The Picasso work revolves, rot 
around the epiphany of the object, but its metamorphosis by tie 
artist. The conversion from bicycle to bull’s head is in the inter« st 
of plasticity, and though the work retains a kind of Surreal poe ic 
quality (which it lost when Picasso later cast it in bronze), it atte ts 
more to the activity of the artist as manipulator than to the passi /e 
insight of the seer. 


Duchamp’s renunciation of the profession of painting had neces: it- 
ated the search for a means of support; he found it for a while in 
a post as an assistant in the Bibliothéque Ste-Geneviéve. There, in 
an atmosphere conducive to reflection and study, Duchamp creat:d 
the “new physics” without which, he was convinced, future rt 
would be anachronistic. Assertions of the inter-relationship of <b- 
stract painting and modem science had been in the air since tie 
advent of Cubism. Not that Picasso or Braque had any interest in 
science; but to people unable to understand and accept Cubi.m 
in its proper painterly terms, its association with science (of which 
they were generally equally ignorant) seemed to justify it, to lecit- 
imize it as an aspect of technological civilization. The insurance 
clerk Princet, a friend of many of the advanced painters and an 
amateur mathematician, did not a little to disseminate these ideas, 
since then the scourge of every popular history of modern painting. 
The weaker, conservative Cubists, like Metzinger, were particularly 
attracted by such notions, which allowed them to “reason” the 
need of the new abstract art. Severini was later to use the same 
pseudo-scientific, mathematical jargon to reason himself out of 
Cubism and into Neo-Classicism. “There were discussions at the 
time of the fourth dimension and Non-Euclidian geometry”, recalls 
Duchamp, “but most views of it were amateurish... Yet for all our 
misunderstandings, these new ideas helped us to get away from 
the conventional way of apeaking [about art]... from our studio 
platitudes.” Only Duchamp, among the painters, was to devote 
himself seriously to these studies, reading Lobachevsky and Rie- 
man and attempting to assimilate the speculations of modern 
mathematics to those of art, though even his science remained, at 
best, pseudo-science. 


In his conviction that art must derive its underpinning from the 
artist's knowledge of the phenomenological world, Duchamp re- 
minds us of Leonardo. But the world of Renaissance science was 
one that could be seen with the naked eye, and the mathematics 
of Leonardo’s day was on a high school level. Lecnardo’s equal 
knowledge of these fields is inconceivable in an age of advanced 
science and professional specialization. For Leonardo, scientific 


Ready-made, Why not sneeze Rose Selavy? 1921. 4'/2 X 85/1 X 6% in. (Ph a- 
delphia Museum of Art. The Louise and Walter Arensberg Collection.) 
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knowledge not only guaranteed a more “correct” image of the 
real world, but allowed the picture to recapitulate and therefore 
symbolize the tremendous advances in science which prop up the 
optimism of the Renaissance. The modern painter can use science 
practically only in a more limited way. Seurat might avail himself 
of it in connection with his use of colour, but even there it was 
more the “scientific method”, more the spirit of science, than its 
actual data, which characterizes the work. Yet the desire to incor- 
porate science, as a way of recreating the spirit of one’s age, was 
no less legitimate on Duchamp’s (and later Matta’s) pari than it 
we for a Renaissance artist (or than it had been with the Futurists 
in -egard to technology). Since there was no question of using 
sci nce in the direct manner of Leonardo, Duchamp wes io create 
a -'mulacrum of science, an “amusing physics”, as he called it, 
wt ch from one side appeared a serious apotheosis of quantitative 
kn wledge and from the other, an ironic critique of science through 
hu or. (His notes, as Lebel observes, are full of such phrases as 
“mr tter of oscillating density”, “emancipated metals”, and “diver- 
ge ce of molecules”, in formulae which strain the laws of physics 
“ju ta little”.) 


Th first thing Duchamp needed, in order to apply the mathematics 
of is “new science”, was a unit of measure. A note from the Green 
Be tells us that “a straight horizontal thread one meter in length 
fa! ; from a height of one meter onto a horizontal plane while 
tw sting at will and gives a new form to the unit of length”. Three 
su 1 threads were fixed to strips of cloth mounted in turn on giass 
to nake the “Three Standard Stoppages”. Together with wooden 
fo: 1s cut in the profile of the fall of the threads they were en- 
clc.ed in a specially prepared croquet box (“canned chance”). 
Dr wings for the Bachelor Machine at this time begin to resemble 
en ineers’ designs filled with what appear to be serious, if highly 
cr) otic, indications of length. Since everything that pertained to 
the painterly execution of a picture was now rejecied, the “new 
art would be based entirely upon mathematical computations as 
ex ressed within the framework of mechanical drawing, thus deter- 
mi: ing the entire work in advance of its “execution”: “Il wanted to 
return to an absolutely ‘dry drawing, to the creation of a dry art, 
and what better example of this new art than mechanical drawing. 
| began to appreciate the value of exactitude, of precision...” 


It was in New York, where Duchamp settled in 1915, that all these 
interests in language and science, along with virtually the whole 
of his previous artistic speculations were summarized in the Large 
Glass, “The Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors, Even”, begun 
shortly after his arrival and left definitively incomplete in 1923. It 
consists of two large panes of glass in metal frames forming to- 
gether a field a bit over 9 feet tall and slightly under 6 feet wide. 
On one side of the glass a series of forms covering roughly a third 
of its surface have been applied with lead wire and paints. A 
spectator unfamiliar with Duchamp’s iconography would not im- 
mediately divine that he was in the presence of “a mechanistic 
and cynical interpretation of the phenomena of love” (Breton) but 
would respond to it only as a perspective study for some strange 
and humorous machine of indeterminate purpose. He would note 
that although the parts are connected mechanically, they are anti- 
sequential and unexpected in their various individual identities. A 
water-wheel, chocolate grinder, cloud, and what appear to be dry 
cleaners’ blocking and pressing forms seem to function together 
like a very serious and carefully engineered counterpart of a Rube 
Goldberg apparatus (one such Goldberg “machine” was published 
by Duchamp in “New York Dada”). 


Since an account of the iconography of the Large Glass would 
require an article, if not a book, in itself, | shall have to content 
myself with referring the reader to the classic description by 
Breton (in “The Lighthouse of the Bride”) and the monograph by 
Lebel. But though such iconographic description is useful in en- 
tiching our responses to the work, the Large Glass makes a most 
remarkable impression in terms of its visual data alone. Here Du- 
champ’s method of suspending the shapes in isolation against 
transparent glass created an unusual and potentially infinite series 
of effects. With the aid of the photograph of Katherine Dreier’s 
library in 1937, we can conjure up an image of the Large Glass in 
the normal living environment of human beings rather than the 
neuter and very barren context of the museum chamber in which 
it now resides. Against a background of everyday, recognizable 
ob'ects, “a Readymade continually in motion” (Lebel), the unex- 
pe -ted forms of the Large Glass materialize as if a giant x-ray plate 
he 1 suddenly revealed the extra-retinal aspects of the realities in 
ov midst. 


Trois Stoppages Etalon. 1913-14. Three threads glued upon three glass panels, 
49'/2X 7'/« inches, each inscribed on reverse, “Un métre de fil droit, hori- 
zontal, tombe d’un métre de haut”. Three flat wooden strips averaging 44'/s 
inches in length repeat the curves of the threads. (Museum of Modern Art, 
New York. The Katherine S. Dreier Bequest.) 


What seems in retrospect to be an ineluciable progression away 
from art reached its final phase around 1920 when Duchamp ceased 
making illusions of machines and began constructing the machines 
themselves. This change from “anti-artist” to “engineer” found him 
true nevertheless to his ironic view of experience, for his machines 
pulled the rug cut from under the technological world by denying, 
through their absolute uselessness, the essential premise of mach- 
inery. The two most significant are the Rotary Glass Plate, painted 
segments of glass which give the illusion of a circle while rotating 
on their metal axis, which Duchamp constructed in New York (1920) 
with the aid of Man Ray, and the Rotoreliefs, a series of cardboard 
disks covered with patterns of coloured lines that create three- 
dimensional illusions when turned at around 33 revolutions per 
minute (a kind of visual phonograph record). In another extension 
of his earlier concerns as a painter, Duchamp now began to develop 
the possibilities of the disks in terms of the motion pictures, a 
logical extension of the cinematic effect of such pictures as the 
“Nude”, and in 1926 created “Anemic Cinema” in collaboration with 
Man Ray and Marc Allegret. 


In the years between the wars Duchamp created occasional Ready- 
mades, devised ironic pranks, and collaborated with the Surrealists 
in the staging of their most important exhibitions and in other 
respects, but these gestures were infrequent, and far more time 
was devoted to the play and study of chess. Like Leonardo, Du- 
champ had always been more interested in the process of structur- 
ing a work of art than in the final execution and ultimate result. 
Chess seemed to make possible a constant renewal of this process 
(“the game itself is very, very plastic”), involving a combination of 
mathematics and space, logic and imagination, in which the end 
result is zero in the sense that the board is swept clean. Thus, as a 
form of mathematic-esthetic speculation, chess playing recapitulated 
Duchamp’s renunciation of painting and summarized the Dada be- 
lief that the value of creative activity lies in the process, in the act 
of making, rather than in the esthetic significance of the thing made. 


In “Les Fleurs du Mal” Baudelaire had called Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Michelangelo and Delacroix (among others) ‘les phares’, or beacons 
of art, an image adapted by Breton for the title of his essay on 
Duchamp, “La Phare de la Mariée” (usually translated “The Light- 
house of the Bride”). Indeed, for the Dada-Surrealist generations 
of the ‘entreguerre’, Duchamp provided the ultimate example of 
the anti-esthetic ideal which, to varying degrees, marked the avant- 
garde art of that period. If no longer a model for emulation, Du- 
champ is nevertheless still a fixed point for navigation. Though his 
only influence today is indirect, we are constantly aware of him 
out of the corner of our eye. His Readymades have become mon- 
uments to the enigma of seeing, reminders that visual meaning 
cannot be defined in plastic terms alone, or within the cumulative 
conventions of any art. In a world of competing painterly formulae, 
he argues the transcendence of creative seeing—that genius lies 
purely in the eye, and not at all in the hand, of the artist. 


Two Swiss Sculptors: Kunsthaus Ziirich 
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Hans Aeschbacher (vom zurich 1906) 
: ; 

: 

1. Minotaurus, 1946. Stone (St. Triphon). 41 cm. high. (Collection Hans Fischli, Meilen.) i 
2. Figur Il, 1957. Red stone. Height without base 84 cm. ' 
3. Figur VI, 1959. Marble. 185 cm. high, 30 cm. wide, base 40 cm. high. a 
5 

4. Figur I!, 1960. Marble. 100 cm. high. } 
5. Weibliches Idol, 1946. Red stone. Height without base 133 cm. g 


6. Figur Il!, 1960. Marble. 72 cm. high. (Collection J. Miller-Brockmann, Ziirich.) 


(Photos courtesy the artist and the Zurich Kunsthaus.) 
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Od6én Koch (born Ziirich 1906) 


Waagrechte Skulptur, 1960. White marble. 35 cm. high, 90 cm. wide. 
(Private collection.) 

Kopf, 1958. Diabas. 50 cm. high. (Collection Winterthur Kunstmuseum.) 
Figur, 1955. Wood. 70 cm. high. 

Figur !, 1958. Basalt-lava. 190 cm. high. 

Form, 1953. Limestone. 70 cm. high. 

Zwei Formen, 1952. Bardiglio. 35 cm. high. 


Photos courtesy the artist and the Ziirich Kunsthaus.) 


AUCTIONS 


PARKE-BERNET, New York 


Old Master Paintings from the Collections 
of the Late Lillian S. Timken, Gladys Lloyd 
Robinson, John J. Astor, and others. Oct- 
ober 19, 1960. 

UGOLINO DA SIENA: St.John the Baptist. 
Tempera, cradied lancet-form panel. 47 x 
19 inches. $2600 
TINTORETTO: Portrait of a Prelate. With a 
monogram (M). 24 X 20'/2 inches. $14,000 


BERNARDO STROZZI: Architecture. 76'/2 X 


59 '/2 inches. $14,000 
DOSSO DOSSI: Allegorical Figure with 
Cupid. 62 < 50'/s inches. $17,000 


GERARD TERBORCH: The Music Party. 27 < 
21 inches. $2000 


JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE: The Little Artist. 
Signed. 22'/s X 183/« inches. $3500 


JEAN BAPTISTE GREUZE: Petite fille. 153/s 
X 12'/2 inches. $2000 


HUBERT ROBERT: Classical landscape. 29 '/2 
X 39'/s inches. $5500 


TURNER: Port Ruysdael. 1827. 36'/s X 48'/s 
inches. $31,000 
Modern Paintings, Drawings and Sculptures 
from the Gladys Lloyd Robinson and other 
Collections. October 26, 1960. 


BRANCUS!: Two Penguins. White marble. 
1914. Height 21'/s inches. $32,500 


BOUDIN: Boats at Dieppe. Signed and dated 
‘96. Panel. 12'/2 X 16 inches. $14,000 


ROUAULT: The Lady. Canvas mounted on 
board. 10'/2 X 9'/2 inches. $10,000 


MAURICE DE VLAMINCK: Paysage (Rue de 
Village). 1925. Signed. 21 X 25'/2 inches. 
$10,000 


MODIGLIANI: Boy in a green suit. Signed. 
24 X 18 inches. $57,500 


VLAMINCK: Hétel Du Laboureur, Rueil-La- 
Gadeliére. 1925. Signed. 36 X 46 inches. 
$22,000 


PISSARRO: Avant-Port de Dieppe. Signed 
and dated 1902. 21'/2 X 25'/2 inches. 
$35,000 


DEGAS: Trois Jockeys. 1883-90. Pastel. 19 '/2 
X 25'/2 inches. (Sold at Parke-Bernet, New 
York, in 1942 for $3600 and in 1951 for $6000.) 

$65,000 


VUILLARD: La Loge. 1910. Pastel. 29'/2 x 
38 '/2 inches. $31,000 


VUILLARD: Interior with family scene. Sign- 
ed. Pastel. 19 < 25 inches. $12,000 


ROUAULT: Potentate: Pierrot. 32 < 25'/2 in. 
$35,000 
French XVIIi Century Furniture, Russian 
Icons etc. from Mrs. Inga L. de Irigoyen and 
other owners. October 28 and 29, 1960. 


Louis XV palissandre and faux-satiné mar- 
quetry Table 4 Ouvrage. French, XVIII C. 
Height 28'/s, width 20 inches. $2800 


Louis XV palissandre and acajou Marquetry 
Bureau a Dos d’Ane. Jacques d’Autriche 
(M. E. 1765). French XVIII C. Height 36, width 
24 inches. $3500 


Russian Gold Presentation Snuff Box of 
Czar Nicholas II set with diamonds. Length 
3'/4 inches. (Goldsmith, F. Kéchii.) $5500 
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J. M.W. Turner: Port Ruysdael. 1827. Included in the 
October 19th Sale of Old Master Paintings at Parke- 
Bernet (see results, left). 


Vuillard: La Loge. 1910. Included in the October 
26th Sale of modern works at Parke-Bernet (see 
results, left). 


Louis XVI Sévres porcelain and bronze doré 
Vasiform Pendule. Furet, Paris, c. 1775. 
Height 17 '/2 inches. $2700 
Two Pairs of Louis XV carved beechwood 
Fauteuils, in ivory white silk damask. Jean- 
Baptiste Gourdin (M.E. 1748). French, XVIII 
Century. Each pair $3400 


Louis XV tulipwood and sycamore mar- 
quetry oval occasional table. French, XVIII 
Century. Height 28'/2, width 26 in. $5000 


Louis XV kingwood and tulipwood mar- 
quetry serpentine-front Commode, mount- 
ed in bronze doré. Nicolas Grevenich (M. 
E. 1768). French, XVIII C. Height 35 '/2, length 
58 inches. $8500 


45 lots of Russian icons, Russian Cloisonné 
and Translucent Enamels belonging to the 
estate of the late Ruth Metcalf Roabling, 
Trenton, N.J., and included in this sale 
brought a total of $24,040. 


The Myron C. Taylor Collection. Part |. Nov- 
ember 3, 4, 5, 1960. 

Bessarabian Carpet. 1840. 17 feet 6 inches 
xX 11 feet 10 inches. $6000 
ROBERT FEKE: Capt. William Stoddard. 1740. 
Oil. 28/2 X 24 inches. $6200 
Oriental Lowestoft (Chinese Export). Two 
iron red and green porcelain dinner ser- 
vices. 1790. $7000 


Pair George Ill Waterford cut glass three- 
light candelabra on bossi work marble 
standard. Irish, circa 1785. Height 50 inches. 

$3400 


Pair Hepplewhite carved and gilded arm- 
chairs in bottle green satin damask. Eng- 
lish, XVIII C. $2000 
Set of six Chinese Chippendale carved 
mahagony armchairs in needlepoint. Eng- 
lish, XVIII C. $10,500 
Part Il. November 11 and 12, 1960. 

Pair Louis XV finely carved and gilded 
tabourets, in embroidered yellow silk. 
Munich, XVIII C. $4200 
Chinese decorated chocolate brown Coro- 
mandel lacquer twelvefold screen. K’ang 
Hsi. Height 10, length 23 feet. $6750 


,Pair Louis XVI finely carved gilded and 
polychromed fauteuils in embroidered yel- 
low satin. Louis Falconet (M. M. fl. 1738). 
French, XVIII C. 


Pair Louis XVI finely carved gilded and 
polychromed fauteuils in embroidered y 2l- 
low satin. French, XVIII— XIX C. 


Louis XVI finely carved gilded and pcly- 
chromed canapé in embroidered yellow 
satin. Nicolas-Quinibert Foliot (M.E.c. 17: 7). 
French, XVIIIC. For these three lots $19, 00 


Items sold in Parts | and Il of the Tay or 
Sale, together with 51 lots of jewelry from 
the Taylor Foundation which were s jld 
November 2, brought a total of $958,25( 


SOTHEBY'S, London 


Modern Paintings and Drawings. The F ’o- 
perty of Jacques Sarlie, Esq., and of he 
Jacques Sarlie Foundation, New York C ty. 
October 12, 1960. 

PICASSO: Femme Accroupie. 1902. Sign :d. 
25 '/4 X 193/4 inches. £48, 00 
BRAQUE: La Femme au Miroir. 1946. Sign :d. 
45 3/4 X 35 inches. £42, 100 
MODIGLIANI: Portrait du sculpteur Os :ar 
Miestchaninoff. Signed and dated 1516. 
32 X 25'/2 inches. £38, 100 
Sale of Italian Majolica, Works of /.rt, 
French and Oriental carpets, Furniture, « tc. 
October 14, 1960. 

PETER VISCHER THE ELDER: Statuette of 
Neptune. Bronze. 83/4 inches. Nuremberg, 


16th C. £1650 
GIOVANNI DA BOLOGNA: Figure of an 
advancing bull. 9 inches. 16th C. £1500 


TILMANN RIEMENSCHNEIDER: Saints Christ- 
opher, Eustace and Erasmus. Limewood 
carving. 1500. 21'/s inches high. £6200 


A Louis XV giltwood suite of seat furniture 
signed by Lebas. Six armchairs, a pair of 
corner armchairs, a pair of Settees. £3600 


A Louis XV marquetry table ambulanie. 
2 feet 1 inch wide X 2 feet 3 inches high. 
£4400 


Louis XV marquetry table ambulante. Signed 
L. Boudin J. M. E. 1 foot 9 inches wide x 
2 feet 4 inches high. £4600 


The Library of the Late Sir Robert Leighton. 
Part Il. October 17, 1960. 


VOLTAIRE (Francois Marie Arouet de): La 
Henriade. Poéme. Large folio. Paris. P. Di- 
dot l’ainé, 1819. £580 


LUTHER: Colloquia oder Christliche Niitz- 
liche Tischreden. Binding by Jakob Krause. 
Folio, 320 x 200 mm. Leipzig, 1577. £550 


“Aigle d’Argent” présenté & Madame la 
Marquise de Pompadour. sm. 4to. 180 x 
135 mm. 1750. £520 


* 


Schweizerische Gesellschaft der Freunde 
von Kunstauktionen, Ziirich. Auction con- 
ducted by Max G. Bollag. November 2, 1960. 
ISAAK FRENEL: Mutter und Kind. Oil. 


Fr. 4900 
CUNO AMIET: Oschwand im Sommer. il. 

Fr. 4300 
CAMOIN: Collioure, le Port. 1910. Oil. 

Fr. 7100 
E. MORGENTHALER: Kind mit Puppe in 
Landschaft. Tempera. Fr. 7300 


ATLAN: Abstraction. Pastel. Fr. 7 500 
VARLIN: Hohe Promenade. Oil. Fr. 2 500 
BUFFET: Le Poulet du pauvre. 1948. Oi! 


> Fr. 2 300 
MAX LIEBERMANN: Bildnis seiner Mui er. 
Oil. Fr. é 500 
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Harksen, Dr. Julie: Schloss und Park Luisium 
und das Museum der Gartenkunst. 27 pp., 
22 illustrations. Staatliche Galerie Dessau 
1956. 

Hayter, Staniey W.: Gemaide und Graphi- 
ken; Scott, William: Gemalde; Armitage, 
Kenneth: Skulpturen und Zeichnungen. Ex- 
hit:ition (veranstaltet vom British Council), 
Kunsthaus, Ziirich, April—May 1959. 4to. 
20 pages, illustrated. 

Herrmann, Caspar: Maler und Jager, 1885— 
16 5. Gedenkschrift verfasst von seinen 
Fr unden, 1957. Oblong 8vo. 38 pages, 11 
p! tes. Luzern 1957: Geselischaft schweiz. 
ler, Bildhauer und Architekten, Sektion 
ern. sFr.6—/Deluxe edition, sFr. 20.— 


‘tig, Louis: Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
pta in der Schweiz. Studien zur Bau- 
i;chichte des friihen und hohen Mittel- 
ars. 8vo. 212 pages, one plate. Diss. 
|. I. Zurich 1958. 


mig, Annemarie: Ernst-Ludwig-Kirchner- 
> aphik. 24 X 32 cm. 144 pages, with 24 
ti-colour, 20 two-colour, and 52 mono- 
| ome plates. Munich 1960: Prestel Verlag. 
49.— 


aire, Georges: Derain. 4to. 200 pages 
text, 213 pages of illustrations, 23 plates. 
> néve 1959: Cailler. sFr. 80.— 


gacher, Hermann: Ganymed. Eine Pla- 
< von Hermann Hubacher. Mit einem 
jleittext von Gotthard Jedlicka, einer 
zze und vier Bildern. 4to. 12 pages, 
r photographs. Zirich 1959: Rascher. 
5.80 


-= 
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H: 3, Charles. Exhibition (veranstaltet von 
d:; Ziircher Kunstgesellschaft), Helmhaus, 
Zirich, 25 April—24 May 1959. 8vo. 32 pp., 
li strated. 


Ci.arles Hug, Maler, Zeichner, Illustrator. 
Von Alfred Schiller. 4to. 131 pages, illus- 
tr.ted, four plates. Ziirich, Stuttgart 1959: 
Avtemis Verlag. sFr. 45.— 


Hittinger, Edouard: La peinture vénitienne. 
Aloum. Adaption francaise de Germaine 
de Tonnac-Villeneuve. 4to. 183 pages, ill- 
ustrated. Lausanne 1959: La Guilde du livre. 
sFr. 18.—/Cloth bound, sFr. 21.— 


Huyghe, René: “L’arte e l’'uomo”. 4to. 368 
pages, 17 colour plates, 967 illustrations. 
Turin 1959: SAIE. L. 10,000 


Internationale Filmkunst (von der Laterna 
Magica bis zu Charles Chaplin). 127 pages, 
with 90 illustrations. Munich 1959: Knorr & 
Hirth Verlag GmbH. DM 3.50 


Italienische Kunst von 1910 bis zur Gegen- 
wart, zusammen mit dem Katalog der gros- 
sen Kunstausstellung in Miinchen 1957. 342 
pages, with 194 monochrome plates, includ- 
ing 70 of modern Italian artists from Modi- 
gliani to Manzu. Munich 1959: Knorr & Hirth 
Verlag GmbH. DM 4.80 


Jaenisch, Hans: Aquarelle aus Amrum. In- 
troduction by E. Grassi. 13 pages of text, 
12 pages of colour plates. Baden-Baden 
1958: Woldemar Klein Verlag. 


Japanese art: Traditie en Vernieuwing in 
de Japanse Kunst. (Hakuin; Toko Shinoda; 
Shiko Munakata; Nankoku Hidai.) Exhibit- 
ion, Rijksmuseum Krdéller-Miller, Otterlo, 
9 August—13 September 1959. 8vo. Eight 
pages. 

Jarrett, James: Printing Style. Articles 
chosen from a series first published in 
“Printing World” under the pseudonym 
“Guildman”. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. London 
1959: Allen & Unwin. About 12s 6d 


Jenas, Walter: Bilder aus Brasilien. Exhibit- 
ion, Helmhaus, Ziirich, 7 March—5 April 
1°59. Small square 8vo. 16 pages, four 
plates. 

K- meny, Zoltan. Exhibition, Kunsthaus, Zii- 
rich, 18 April—18 May 1959. 8vo. 21 pp., 
e'jht plates. 


Mart Kempers: 3 litho’s. Three two-tone 
lithographs. Hilversum: The Quadrat Prints. 


Paul Klee, Drawings and Watercolours. 
Exhibition, New Art Center Gallery, New 
York, 18 January —20 February 1960. 24 pp., 
reproductions of 15 drawings and six water- 
colours, plus two photographs of the artist. 


Kunst der Siidsee. Exhibition, Kunstmuseum, 
Luzern, 1 February—8 March 1959. 8vo. 23 
pages, illustrated. 

Kunstmappe. 4to. 24 pages, illustrated. 
Olten 1959: Genossenschaftsdruckerei. 
Kiithmann, Harald Carl Albert: Untersuchung 
zur Toreutik des zweiten und ersten Jahr- 
hunderts vor Christus. 8vo. 93 pages. Diss. 
phil.-hist. Basel 1959. 


Kwadraatblad (Quadrat Print), Muziek en 
Techniek (Music and Technics). Text by 
Ton de Leeuw, in English, French, German, 
Dutch. 23 pages, 22 illustrations. Hilversum 
1960. 


Lagerkatalog 6, Galerie Wolfgang Ketterer, 
Stuttgart, 1959/60. 103 pages, 64 illustrat- 
ions, including two in colour. DM 2.— 


Lassaigne, J.: Matisse. Obtainable in Eng- 
lish, French, German editions. 16 X 18 cm. 
55 reproductions in colour. Genéve 1959: 
Skira. sFr. 26.— 

Leach, Bernard: A Potter in Japan. 8% X 
6% inches. 92 half-tone illustrations, and 
nine line illustrations. London 1960: Faber 
& Faber Ltd. 36s 


The Lee Collection, Catalogue, Courtauld 
Institute of Art, University of London, 1959. 
Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. 46 pp. 


Fernand Léger. 236 pages, four colour and 
177 monochrome plates. Munich 1959: Knorr 
& Hirth Verlag GmbH. DM 7.50 


Leyda, Jay: Kino: A History of the Russian 
and Soviet Film. Includes a treatment of 
the film industry before the revolutions of 
1917. Small Royal 8vo. 480 pages, illustrated. 
London 1959: Allen & Unwin. About 42s 


Lieberman, William S.: Pablo Picasso, il pe- 
riodo blu e il periodo rosa. 4to. Six pages, 
16 colour plates. Milan 1959: Garzanti. 


Limousin Roman. Text (French) by Jean 
Mury, Marie-Madeleine S. Gauthier, and 
Jean Porcher. 324 pages, 96 illustrations, 
and 19 colour plates. Yonne: Les Presses 
Monastique. sFr. 27.— 


Liner, Carl: Gemalde und Aquarelle. Ex- 
hibition, Im Erker, Galerie fiir zeitgenéds- 
sische Kunst, St. Gallen, 4 April—1 May 
1959. 16 pages, illustrated. 


Longoni, Alberto, and Lejeune, Robert: 
Chronik einer Basstrompete. Zeichnungen 
von A. Longoni; Worte zur Deutung von 
R. Lejeune. 4to. 56 pages, illustrated. Ziirich 
1960: Biichergilde Gutenberg. sFr. 12.35 


Morris Louis. Exhibition, French & Company, 
New York, April 1959. Six pages, three ill- 
ustrations, and a photograph cf the artist. 


Madritsch, Kari, and Bolliger, Max: Der 
Clown Grock. Kohle- und Pinselzeichnun- 
gen von K. Madritsch; Text von M. Bolliger: 
Fragmente zum Thema. 4to. 23 pp., illus- 
trated. Ziirich 1959: Arcade-Presse. sFr.16.— 


ART BOOKS 


Maiuri, Amedeo: Peintures de Pompéi. 8vo. 
48 pages, illustrated, 19 reproductions. Lau- 
sanne 1959: Payot. sFr. 5.— 

Malewitch, Kasimir (1878 — 1935); Pougny, 
Lissitzky, Mansourov: Kleinere Werkgrup- 
pen aus den Jahren des Suprematismus. 
Exhibition, Kunsthalle, Bern, 21 February — 
29 March 1959. (Einleitung: Franz Meyer.) 
4to. 16 pages of text, 24 pages of illustrat- 
ions. 

Malraux, André: Stimmen der Stille. (Ueber- 
setzung: Jan Lauts. Lizenzausgabe.) 8vo. 
640 pp., illustrated, eight plates. Munich, 
Ziirich 1960: Droemersche Verlagsanstalt 
sFr. 32.45 


Marcenac, Jean: L’exemple de Jean Lurcat. 
(Illustrated by Jean Lurgat.) 4to. 33 pages, 
illustrated. Ziirich 1952: Hiirlimann. 
Marchiori, Giuseppe: Osvaldo Licini, con 
21 lettere inedite del pittore. 8vo. 41 pp. 
of text, 20 pages of reproductions, plus 
several photographs of the painter. Rome 
1960: De Luca. L. 1200 

De Marco, Carlo Someda: Il museo civico 
e le gallerie d’arte antica e moderna di 
Udine. 8vo. 324 pages, 129 illustrations, in- 
cluding several maps. Udine 1956: Tipo- 
grafia Doretti. 

Marcucci, Luisa, and Micheletto, Emma: Pit- 
tura in Europa. Volume V. 4to. 208 pages, 
99 illustrations in colour. Milan 1959: Fab- 
bristampa. L. 20,000 

Mariacher, Giovanni: Vetri italiani del Cin- 
quecento. 8vo. 90 pp., eight colour plates, 
illustrated. Milan 1959: Vallardi. L. 3500 


Martini, Alberto: La Galleria dell’Acca- 
demia di Ravenna. 8vo. 220 pages, ilius- 
trated. Venice 1959: Pozza. L. 3000 


Mexican art: Kunst der Mexikaner. Exhibit- 
ion, Kunsthaus, Ziirich, 24January—15 March 
1959. 8vo. Text: xxxvi, 95 pages, three 
plates. 120 pages of illustrations. 


Modern Art, A Pictcrial Anthology. Charles 
McCurdy, editor. 200 pages of text, 300 
pages of illustrations. New York, London 
1958: The Macmillan Co. $6.90/ 48s 6d 
Modigliani, with an introduction and a note 
on each plate by Bernhard Borchet. Royal 
4to. 19 colour reproductions. Drawn-on 
covers, jacketed. The Faber Gallery (Gen- 
eral Editor: R.H. Wilenski). London 1960: 
Faber & Faber Ltd. 15s 
Mosaiques romaines d'Urba. 8vo._ Iilus- 
trated. Two volumes, each eight pages. 
Orbe 1952, 1958: Pro Urba, P. Decollogny, 
président. Each sFr. 2.— 

(Continued on page 60.) 


Tiranti 


art bookshop 


Enquiries for all art books reviewed here, or otherwise, will have 
our immediate attention. We have specialized exclusively in art 
since 1895. Tiranti Art Bookshop, 72 Charlotte Street, London W. 1., U. K. 


AUSTRIA 

SALZBURG, Caroline Augusteum Museum: Celtic Art 
in Salzburg. VIENNA, Albertina: Picasso, linoleum 
cuts, Autumn. Galerie Willy Verkauf: Helmuth Le- 
herb, December; Manessier, January. 


BELGIUM 

BRUSSELS, Palais des Beaux-Arts: “Gloires des Com- 
munes Belges”, 20 Centuries of Art in Belgian Cities, 
til! 15/12. Galerie “Aujourd’hui": Anton Hevboer, 
prints, till 26/11; Canogar, paintings, till 17/12; Young 
Dutch Sculptors, 7—21/1. Galerie Saint-Laurent: Jac- 
ques Zimmermann, patintings and drawings, till 17/ 
11. Smith: Sangregorio, sculpture and drawings, 
November. Van loo: Rommel, paintings. LIEGE, 
Musée: 100 Pictures from the Brussels Museum of 
Modern Art, December. 


CANADA 

TORONTO, The Art Gallery: Four Canadians (Toni 
Onley, H.W. Jones, D. Mackay Houstoun, Roy Ki- 
yooka), till 11/12; Royal Canadian Academy, till 2/ 
1; American Painting 1865—1905, 6/1—5/2; Vincent van 
Gogh, 10/2—12/3. WINNIPEG, The Art Gallery: Don 
Reichert, paintings, graphics, November; Vincent 
van Gogh, 29/12—31/1. 


DENMARK 

COPENHAGEN, Winkel & Magnussen: interart 1960 
(Rodillon, Vielfauré, C.F. Reutersward, Marie Car- 
lier, N. Jensen, Lacomblez, Hans Meyer-Petersen, 
Tabuchi, J. Zimmermann, Elna Riegels), organized 
by Steen Colding 


FRANCE 

LYON, Galerie Folklore: Lovis Thomas, watercolours, 
November. 

PARIS, Musée des Arts Décoratifs: Precursors of 
contemporary interior architecture, till January. 
Musée d'Art Moderne: Salon d’Hiver, till 4/12. 
Musée National d'Art Moderne: The Sources of the 
20th Century (Council of Europe exhibition), till 20/1. 
Musée National des Arts et Traditions Populaires: 
5 years of Acquisitions (1955-60), till 17/1. Musée 
Cernuschi: “Reflections of Kyoto”, and “Systematic 
Initiation into Chinese Painting”, till 15/12. Grand 
Palais: Salon d’Automne, till 4/12. Musée du Louvre: 
Millet, drawings, till January. Musée Guimet: Muna- 
kata, drawings, through December. Petit Palais: 
Italian Painting in the 18th Century, till 15/1. Biblio- 
44th Salon of French Painter- 
Engravers, till 4/12. Galerie Abdy: J.-P. Jouffroy, till 
10/12. Galerie A.G. (de I'Université): Robert Tatin, 
tilt 15/12. Arnaud: Martin Barré, till 6/12. D’Atri: 
Gereau, November. Au Pont des Arts: Waroquier, 
till 23/12. Brune Bassano: Simon Segal, gouaches, 
til! 3/12. Des Beaux-Arts: Kasiulis, till 18/12. Bellier: 
Bonnard. Berggruen: Mumprecht, monotypes, til! 10/ 
12. Bernard: Sculptors’ Drawings, December. Bing: 
Leander McCormick, till 10/12. Breteau: Etienne- 
Martin, till 5/1. Bucher: Vieira da Silva, till 17/12. 
Cahiers d'Art: Szenes. Cariler: G. Godard, till 10/12. 
Cazenave: Oscar Gauthier, paintings, till 6/12. Centre 
Culture! Américain: Audubon, til! 10/12. Charpentier: 
Ecole de Paris 1960. Iris Clert: Arman. Daniel Cor- 
dier: Louise Nevelson. Raymond Cordier: Le Maré- 
chal, December. Coromandel: Collet, ceramics; An 
Hy, carved wood. Cour d’ingres: Sturbelile, till 7/ 
12. la Demeure: Kiaus Schultze, ceramics, till 18/12. 
Dragon: Marie-Laure, paintings, December. Drouant: 
A. Hambourg, till 3/12. Drowet: Despierre. Drouin: 
J. B. Chéreau, paintings, December. Durand-Ruel: 
Jean Rigaud, till 4/12. Espace: Claude Grosperrin, 
till 11/12. Europe: Group, including Léger, Miré, 
Dubuffet, Riopellie, Lanskoy, Weichberger, a. o. 
Facchetti: Joseph Sima, recent paintings. M. Fels: 
Modern European and American artists. Jeanne 
Fillion /Henry Fara: Gottfried Honegger, paintings, 
January. Alfred Fischer: Group, including Brancusi, 
de Staéi, Mathieu, Schneider, Gargallo, Cardenas, 
Duchamp. Flinker: Sonderborg, till 10/12. Du Fleuve: 
}.-P. Vielfauré, paintings, November. Framond: Teil, 
till 12/12. De France: Tamayo, recent paintings, till 
10/1. Fricker: Dobashi, gouaches and lithographs. 
Furstenberg: lené, paintings, till 10/12; Malina, 
mobile paintings, 13/12—10/1. le Gendre: Arnal, 
paintings, till 10/12. Granoff: Lenormand, till 9/12. 
Guiot: Sarthou, paintings, till 10/12. Hautefeuille: 
Luc Peire, paintings, till 31/12. La Hune: Friediaender, 
watercolours, till 19/12. Internationale: “Affirma- 
tions”, till 17/12. Kiéber: Loubchansky, December. 
lacioche: Marcel! Polak, till 24/12. Leiris: Picasso, 
recent drawings, till 31/12. Librairie Loliée: Paalen, 
till 23/12. Madsen: Campagnola, December. Maeght: 
Tal-Coat, drawings. Maguy: Chauvin, sculpture, till 
17/12. Massol: Busse, till 3/12. Neufville: Raymond 
Parker, till 31/12. Paris: Manguin. Pétrides: Favre 
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de Thierrens, till 8/12. Perron: Ducarre. De Poche: 
Baron-Renouard, till 17/12. Pont Reyal: Maurice 
Henry, watercolours and drawings, till 31/12. Quatre 
Saisons: Tsingos. Renault: Bierge, till 3/12. Denise 
René: Di Teana, sculpture, November; Vasarely, 
December. Rive Droite: Moreni, till 11/12. Rive 
Gauche: Christoforou, November. Reque: Puig and 
Pajak, sculpture by Antoine Poncet, and group, 
December. la Rowe: Collage exhibition, till 10/12. 
Saint-Augustin: Benrath, Duviilier, Janson. Saint- 
Germain: Guy de Vogilé, till 10/12. André Schoelier 
Jt.: Messagier, paintings. De Seine: Fautrier, Ma- 
nessier, Sam Francis, Jorn, 2.0. Galerie 7: Messa- 
gier, watercolours. Soleil dans la Téte: Staudacher, 
till 4/12. Stadler: Boillé, from 6/12. Suilleret: Guansé, 
Hayden. Synthése: Jean Lombard, paintings. Ven- 
déme: ). Lailiard, paintings, till 19/11. Villand & 
Galanis: Lapicque, till 20/12. Dina Vierny: Germain, 
gouaches and drawings, December. tara Viney: 
Kito, till 5/12. KXXe Siécle: Reliefs, paintings and 
sculpture, December. 

TOURS, Musée des Beaux-Arts: 14 American Artists 
in France, December. VENCE, Alphonse Chave: 
James Wines, drawings, collages, November 


GERMANY 

AACHEN, $ dt-M: 20th Century French 
Painting, November. Kunst-Amendt: 18th Century 
colour engravings by Christian Sepp and his son, 
till 3/12. AUGSBURG, Schaezlerhaus: 12th Swabian 
art exhibition, till 20/11. BERLIN, Akademie der 
Kiinste: José Venturelli, paintings and graphic work. 
Bode-Museum: 17th and 18th Century furnishings 
and handcrafts. Kupferstichkabinett: Early land- 
scape art, November— December. Nationaigalerie: 
Waldemar Grzimek, scu!pture and graphics, Nov- 
ember. Schloss Charlottenburg: Christian Art, 140 
19th — 20th Century Paintings of the ehem. staatl. 
Museen. Gal : Yu-Kun Yang, oils and 
watercolours, till 23/11. Hilton-Kolonnade: Young 
Berlin artists. Meta Nierendorf: Braque, Chagall, 
Picasso, till 31/12. Schuler: German artists, till 24/12. 
BOCHUM, Stédt. Kunstgalerie: Local artists, till 4/1; 
“Lebendiges Metall” 13th—20th Century, till 1/1. 
Galerie Heymer: Kiaus Jiirgen-Fischer, till 3/12. 
BRAUNSCHWEIG, Museum: Aurelio De Felice, sculp- 
ture, till 27/11. Haus Salve Hospes: Pau! Mansuroff, 
paintings and drawings, till 11/12; Bertil Sjéberg, 
paintings, from 14/12 through January; Erich Buch- 
holz, February. Studio Salve Hospes: Jupp Licken- 
roth, till 11/12; Hans Lopatta, paintings, from 14/12 
through January. BREMEN, Paula-Becker-Modersohn- 
Haus: Christmas exhibition, paintings and graphic 
work, till 31/12. DARMSTADT, Kunsthalle: Woodcuts 
from Thailand, till 4/12; Bruno Cassinari, paintings 
and drawings, till 8/1. Landesmuseum: “Novum- 
graphik”, till 26/12. DORTMUND, Museum am Ostwall: 
Jean Piaubert, paintings, gouaches and graphic 
work, November; Oskar Schiemmer, drawings and 
watercolours, December. DUISBURG, Kunstmuseum: 
Locai artist and “Duisburger Sezession”, till 11/12; 
Xylon, 17/12— 15/1. DUSSELDORF, Kunstmuseum: The 
G. David Thompson Collection, and art of the 20th 
Century, 15/12—29/1. Galerie Hella Nebelung: K. F. 
Dahmen, paintings and collages, till 28/11. Paffrath: 
4 Parisian painters, till 30/11. Schmela: John Latham, 
paintings, from 28/10; Mack, paintings, from 25/11. 
Hans Trojanski: 17th Century Dutch art, also sculp- 
ture exhibition, November—December. Alex Vémel: 
Lovis Corinth and Charlotte Berend-Corinth, water- 
colours, through December. Kabinett Weber: Carl- 
Heinz Kliemann, till 30/11. ESSEN, Folkwang-Museum: 
Robert Keil, oll, tempera, watercolours and draw- 
ings, till 4/12; Christmas exhibition; Kurt Lewy; 
Swedish graphic, till 4/1. Gaierle Schaumann: Six 
Indian painters, November. FRANKFURT, Historisches 
Museum: Precolumbian Art, through September. 
Galerie Daniel Cordier: Dado, till 15/1. Olaf Hudt- 
waicker: Rolf Nesch, till 22/11. Loehr: C. H. Klie- 
mann. Karl Vonderbank: Modern French graphic, 
till 31/12. FULDA, Vond Geitlinger, till 
27/11. GELSENKIRCHEN-BUR, St&dt. Kunstsammiung: 
Loca! artists annual, till 1/1. GOTTINGEN, Museum: 
Lucy Hillebrand, the space problem in architecture, 
till 20/11. HAGEN, Karl-Ernst-Osthaus-Museum: Henry 
van de Velde, projects, models etc. for theater 
buildings; Henri Toulouse-Lautrec and his contemp- 
oraries (Botte Collection), till 27/11. HAMBURG, 
Kunsthalle: Philipp Otto Runge, drawings and paper 
cutouts, from 2/12; Herbert Grunwald, paintings, till 
25/12; Berto Lardera, sculpture, 12/12—8/1. Altonaer 
Museum: Jean Paul Kayser, till 8/12. Galerie Com- 
meter: Kar! Schmidt-Rottluff, watercolours, till 30/11. 
Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe: Goldwork by 
Josef Arnold and Herbert Zeitner; Textiles by Hed- 
wig Fischer and Ingeborg Jebson v. Geyso. HAMM, 
Gustav-Libcke-Museum: Wolfgang Fréger, graphic 
work, till 1/1. HANAU, Deutsches Gold haus: 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


European enamels, till 22/12. HANNOVER, Kur ;t. 
verein: Hans Purrmann, ti!l 20/11. Kestner-Ges |i. 
schaft: Jean Dubuffet, retrospective exhibition, it 
4/12. KAISERSLAUTERN, Land te it: 
Christmas exhibition, Arts and Crafts of the Pf z, 
till 22/12; Pfalz prize for painting 1960, 6/1—2' 1; 
Eric Gill, 1/2— 28/2. KARL-MARX-STADT, Kunstsar n. 
lung: Fritz Griebel, watercolours and drawings, ili 
20/11. KIEL, Kunsthalle: Karl-Heinz Krause, sculpt: e, 
drawings and etchings, till 26/11. KOLN, Kunstvere n 
Local artists annual. Boisserée: Contemporary < >I- 
oured graphic, November. Galerie Aenne Abx s: 
Alberto Burri, till 8/12. Math. Lempertz: Auction . 52, 
“East Asiatic Art“, 9—15/11; Auction 463, “20th C n 
tury Art”, 3rd December. Der Spiegel: Hans f p, 
Max Ernst, drawings and graphic work. KREFE D 
Museum Haus lange: “Paris Builds”, Novemt >. 
LEVERKUSEN, Schioss Morsbroich: Kumi Sugai, pa 1t- 
ings, drawings and graphic work, till 11/12; He vi 
Nouveau, painter and composer. LUBECK, Muse im 
flr Kunst und Kulturgeschichte: Albrecht Di: >r, 
woodcuts and copper engravings from a Zi ch 
private Collection, till 1/1. Overbeck-Geselisch: 't: 
Mario Prassinos, paintings and graphic work, ill 
27/11. MANNHEIM, Kunsthalle: Mark Tobey, pa: 1t- 
ings and gouaches, 17/12—22/1; Berto Larde a, 
sculpture, 4/2—5/3. Reiss-Museum: Landscapes dy 
Mannheim engravers, November—December. Kur st- 
salon Lore Dauer: Max Beckmann, graphic work, iil! 
3/12. Inge Ahlers: Frank Mader, sculpture, Nove n- 
ber. MUNCHEN, Haus der Kunst: Henry Mocve, 
sculpture and drawings, till 11/12. Deutsches Musex m: 
J. K. S. Hohburg, B. Koberling, M. Laber. J. A. Marx- 
miller, November. Staatliche Graphische Sammlung: 
Adolf von Hildebrand, Hans von Marées. St&dtische 
Galerie: Typography and illustration, till 31/12. Prinz- 
Cari-Palais: Joseph Wackerle, memorial exhibition, 
till 11/12. Galerie Gilinther Franke: Sculpture and 
reliefs, November. Gurlitt: Hedwig von Branca, 
Albert First, paintings, till 12/12. Kainz: Martin 
Kainz, paintings, watercolours and graphic work. 
Kunstkabinett Klihm: Music, gouaches, till 22/11. 
Malura: Walter Hirschberger, paintings and graphic 
work, till 27/11. Schéninger: Kari May, undergliass 
painting, December. Schumacher: C. O. Miller, paint- 
ings, till 6/1. Stangl: New French and German 
prints. Van de Loo: Roel D’Haese, sculpture, Asger 
Jorn, paintings, November; Modern graphic work, 
December— January; Fred Thieler, paintings, Feb- 
ruary. MUNSTER, Museum: Westfalian art 1960, till 
20/11; “Schanze”, till 30/11. OFFENBACH, Klingspor- 
Museum: Dutch book design, till 20/11. OLDENBURG, 
Kunstverein: Ida Kerkovius, paintings and tapes- 
tries, till 27/11. OSNABRUCK, Museum: Franz Radzi- 
will, paintings, watercolours and drawings, till 30/ 
11. SAULGAU, Museum: Young Swabian painters and 
sculptors, till 27/11. SOLINGEN, Klingenmuseum: 
Contemporary Central African painting, November; 
Joachim Berthold, sculpture, till 29/1; Julo Levin, 
paintings, till 26/12; Josef Wedever, paintings, 28/ 
12— 29/1. STUTTGART, Staatsgalerie: Graphic work 
by Lovis Korinth, Kathe Kollwitz, Alfred Kubin, Lud- 
wig Meidner, Otto Miller, Richard Seewald, Nov- 
ember. Kunsthaus Schaller: Christmas exhibition. 
Wirtt. Kunstverein: Christmas exhibition, paintings, 
sculpture and graphic work, till 22/12. Galerie Lutz 
& Meyer: Jiirg Spiller, paintings, November. Ga- 
lerie Miller: Georg Kar! Pfahler, paintings, collages 
and drawings, till 20/12. Valentien: Fritz Winter, 
paintings, Philippe Lejeune, watercolours. TUBINGEN, 
Kunstverein: Old Peruvian Art, till 11/12. ULM, 
Museum: Hans Gugelot, industrial design, till 4/12; 
Rembrandt, etchings, 14/12—22/1. Kinstlergiice: 
Margrit Dreyer, till 30/11. WEIMAR, Kunstha''e: 
Herbert Sandberg, graphic, till 27/11. Schlossmuserm: 
Dusart, Ostade, Teniers, November. WIESBADFN, 
Galerie Renate Boukes: Smal! format, November. 

de: Wiesbaden artists, till 412. 
WOLFSBURG, Biirgerhalie: Max Pechstein, paintin js, 
watercolours and drawings. WUPPERTAL, Haus -‘er 
Jugend: Hermann Teuber, paintings, watercolo: 's 
November. Galerie Parnass: Theo Braun and | « 
wig Merwart, paintings, till 8/12; Irmgart Wes: >' 
Zumioh, till 10/1. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Some Arts Council Exhibitions: 

BANGOR, University College: Contemporary Bri sh 
Prints, till 26/11. BRADFORD, City Art Galle y: 
Northern artists 1960, till 26/11. BIRMINGHAM, ‘ ty 
Art Gallery: P. Wilson Steer, paintings, 31/12—: ‘1. 
BRIGHTON, Art Gallery: Rex Whistler, murals, pe »t- 
ings, drawings, stage designs, book illustratic 's, 
7—28/1. BRISTOL; City Art Gallery: Gainsborou h 
drawings, 17/12—7/1; Contemporary British le d 
scape, 7— 28/1. CAMBRIDGE, Arts Council Gall y: 
Modern British Portraits, till 3/12. CHELTENH: 4: 
Contemporary painting and sculpture for Leices »- 
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shire Schools, till 17/12. EASTBOURNE, Towner Art 
Gallery: Modern paintings from the Margulies Coll- 
ection, till 18/12. KEIGHLEY, The Museum: Designs 
for Covent Garden Opera and Ballet, till 3/12. 
KETTERING, Museum and Art Gallery: “Since The 
war": Arts Council Collection, Part IV, till 3/12. 
LEICESTER, and Art Gallery: Modern stain- 
ed glass, till 10/12. LIVERPOOL, Walker Art Gallery: 
Contemporary British landscape, 10—31/12; Gains- 
porough, 14/1—4/2. LONDON, Victoria and Albert 
Museum: Rex Whistler, murals, paintings, drawings, 
stage designs, book illustrations, till 11/12. Tate 
: P. Wilson Steer, paintings and water- 
colours, till 11/12. Arts Council Gallery: Lyonel 
Feininger,, paintings, drawings, watercolours and 
graphic work, till 17/12. , City Art Gal- 
fery: Nigerian Tribal art, till 31/12. NEWCASTLE, 
Laing Art Gallery: Modern British Portraits, till 31/ 
12. STAFFORD, Public ’ : Con- 
temporary British lithographs, till 3/12. SWINDON, 
Public Library: “Splendid Occasions”, prints and 
panoramas, till 17/12. YORK, St. John's College: Con- 
temporary Foreign Lithographs, till 10/12. City Art 
Gallery: Gainsborough, drawings, till 10/12. 


BATH, Fimbarrus Gallery: “South West Four”, till 
26/11. BRIGHTON, Art Gallery: Autumn exhibition 
from the Royal Academy, till 1/1. CARSHALTON, The 
Grove: Carshalton and Wallington Art Group, till 
3/12. CHATHAM, New Road Gallery: John Browne, 
paintings, till 28/11. CONWALL, Penwith Society of 
Arts: Autumn Show, till 15/1. 

LONDON, British Museum: Eight Centuries of por- 
trait drawings; William Beckford bi-centenary. Tate 
Gallery: Zadkine, sculpture and drawings, 5/1—12/2. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: Korean exhibition, 
233—7/. Agnew & Son Lid.: Leslie Worth, water- 
colours, till 3/12. Beaux Arts Gallery: Craigie Ait- 
chison, paintings, till 20/12. Canalette Gallery: James 
Dring, Thames landscapes, till 21/12. Colnaghi & Co. 
lid.: Edward Seago, paintings, till 3/12. Comedy 
Gallery: Rakiah, paintings, till 28/11. Commonwealth 
institute: Ernest Philpot, paintings, till 2/1. Crane 
Kalman Gallery: “Mood of the North”, till 3/12. Drian 
Gallery: Lacasse, till 7/1. Gallery Mingus: Timothy 
Shelley, paintings, from 24/11. Gallery One: F.N. 
Souza. Gimpel Fils: Hans Hartung, pastels, til! 3/12. 
Grabowski Gallery: Czesiaw, Rzepinski and Maud 
Sumner, till 10/12. Grosvenor Gallery: Marc Chagall, 
til! 15/12. Hanover Gallery: César, till 3/12. Hazlitt 
Gallery: Yolanda Sonnabend, tii! 26/11. 1.C.A.: 
“Mysterious Signs”, till 3/12. Arthur Jeffress Gallery: 
Evelyn Williams, paintings, tilf 25/11. Kaplan Gallery: 
téonor Fini, paintings, till 3/12. Lefevre Gallery: 
Eva Fischer, paintings, till 17/12. Leicester Galleries: 
Raymond Coxen and R. V. Pitchforth, till 15/12. Lord’s 
Gallery: 19th and 20th Century paintings, drawings, 
sculpture; Schwitters. Fine Art Ltd.: 
“Oskar Kokoschka in England and Scotland”, till 
172. The M : Karl Weschke, paint- 
ings and drawings, till 10/12. McRoberts & Tunnerd 
Gallery: Renato Guituso, paintings and drawings, 
tit 1712. Molten Gallery: Erich Kahn, Margaret 
Brauer, paintings, till 10/12. New Loadon Gallery: 
Mathieu, paintings, November. New Vision Centre 
Gallery: Ralph de Saram and Magda Ferrer, till 17/ 
12; “New Vision 1961 Painting and Sculpture”, 19/ 
17/1; Scott Dobson and Bill Smith, 9—28/1. Paris 
Gallery: Nejad, till 3/12. Redfern Gallery: Bryan 
Kneale, paintings and sculpture; Derek Middieton, 
paintings, till 25/11. Reid Gallery: William John- 
stone, paintings and watercolours, till 10/12. Roland, 
Browse & Delbanco: Christmas present exhibition, 
till 24/12. Reyal Academy: Sir Matthew Smith mem- 
orial exhibition, till 7/12. Savage Gallery: Enrico 
Cervelli, paintings; French and English lithographs, 
till 25. St. *s Gallery: John Watson, litho- 
graphs, till 26/11. Arthur Tooth & Sons Lid.: Recent 
Acquisitions XV, 18th—20th Century paintings, till 
15/12. Trafford Gallery: Hamilton Kerr, till 24/12. 
Waddington Galleries: Patrick Heron, paintings, till 
17/12. Whitechapel Art Gallery: Henry Moore, sculp- 
ture, till 26/1. Wildenstein Gallery: Rolf Gerard, 
paintings, till 26/11. Zwemmer Gallery: Christmas 
exhibition. 

NOTTINGHAM, Midland Group Gallery: Derrick 
Greaves, till 26/11; Christmas Exhibition, till 23/12. 
OXFORD, Bear Lane Gallery: Ballard, Hart, Hors- 
field, till 26/11; Designs for stained glass, from 25/ 
11. SOUTHAMPTON, Art Gallery: Modern paintings 
from The Magulies Collection, till 21/1. YORK, City 
of York Art Gallery: York Art Society, annual ex- 
hibition, till 18/12. $t. John’s College: Roy Ascott, 
paintings and reliefs, till 28/11. 


HOLLAND 
AMSTERDAM, Stedelijk Museum: Jean Dubuffet, 
graphic works, till 12/12; Ger Lataster, paintings, 
W. Couzijn, sculpture, till 12/12; Gyula Derkovitz 
(1894—1934), till 3/1; M. Ardon, till 12/1. Rijksmuseum: 
5000 Years of Egyptian Art from the Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Leiden Museums, till 31/12. ARNHEM, 
Gemeentemuseum: 17th Century Dutch Painting from 
the Van den Heuvel Collection, 10/12— 27/2/1961. 
EINDHOVEN, Van Abbe Museum: Eindhoven Coll- 
ects, from Jongkind to Jorn, till 13/12. THE HAGUE, 
Gemeentemuseum: Feast Days in Jewish Life, or- 
ganized by the Women’s International Zionist Or- 
ganization, till 15/12. ROTTERDAM, Boymans-van 

m Museum: Artist-Potters in England, Nov- 
ember. “t Venster: Wim de Haan, paintings and 
drawings, till 16/12. 


TEL AVIV, Museum: French Painting Today, present- 
ed by Jacques Lassaigne. (The exhibition will also 
be showr at the Bezalel Museum, Jerusalem, and 
The Museum of Modern Art, Haifa.) Abraham Naton 
(1906—1959),. paintings. (Also shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art, Haifa, and the Bezalel Museum, 


AREZZO, Galleria d'Arte Contemporanea: Perusino, 
November. BERGAMO, Galleria Lorenzelli: Cuixart, 
Feito, Tapiés, October; Hans Pfeiffer, paintings, 
November. FLORENCE, Galleria d‘Arte Contempo- 
ranea: italian artists from the Ottocento till today, 
November. GENOVA, Galleria San Mateo: Eugenio 
Carmi, October. MILAN, Apolilinaire: Fausto Meloni, 
paintings, November. Dell’Ariete: Kenneth Noland, 
paintings, from 3/11; Morris Louis, from 23/11. Blu: 
Otto Herbert Hajek, sculpture, November. Del Di- 
segno: M. Sironi, till 2/12. Pagani: Hans Richter, 
December. Pater: Bionda, November. Schwarz: 
Yves Laloy, paintings, till 15/11; Meret Oppenheim, 
paintings, drawings, objects, till 30/11; Konrad 
Klapheck, paintings, till 14/12. ROME, Galleria Na- 
zionale d’Arte Moderna: De Stijl 1917— 1930, from 
16/11. L'Attico: Gerhard Hoehme, paintings, Dec- 
ember. Pogliani: Calo’, sculpture, till 5/12. Rome- 
New York Foundation: “From Space to Perception”, 
with Claire Falkenstein, Morris Louis, !. Rice Pereira, 
Erwin Rehmann, till February 1961. Galleria Schnel- 
der: Vance Kirkland, paintings, till 25/10; Antonio 
Nadiani, cord collages, from 26/10. il Segno: Picasso, 
45 linoleum cuts, till 31/12. TORINO, Associazione 
Arti Figurative: Mark Tobey, tempera and ink paint- 
ings, October—November. ll. Grifo: André Bloc. 
UDINE, Corizia Caffé Teatro: Perusino, paintings, 
till 9/12. VENICE, del Cavailino: Rosalba, paintings, 
till 7/11; Caraceni, constructions, till 18/11; Romano 
Notari, paintings, till 28/11. 


JAPAN 

TOKYO, Metropolitan Art Museum: Niten Group, 
painting and sculpture, till 8/12. Tekye Gallery: 
E. Zutrau, tili 2/12; John Koenig, 5—17/12. 


NEW ZEALAND 

AUCKLAND, City Art Gallery: Contemporary Japan- 
ese Woodcuts, and 80 Old Master Drawings from 
the Witt Collection (Courtauld Institute, London); 
Dutch Graphic Art; New Zealand Abstract Painting. 


NORWAY 
OSLO, Kunstnernes Hus: Signe Scheel (1860— 1942), 
till 11/12. 


SPAIN 

BARCELONA, Sala Gaspar: Tharrats, recent paint- 
ings, November. MADRID, Sala Nebii: Luis Ma. 
Saumelis, paintings and sculpture, November. 


SWEDEN 

STOCKHOLM, Gummesons K lieri: Reg Butler, 
sculpture, drawings, lithographs; Philip von Schantz, 
paintings, October—November. 


SWITZERLAND 

BASEL, Kunsthalle: Cuno Amiet, and Young Dutch 
Sculptors, till 20/11; Local artists’ Christmas exhib- 
ition, 3/12—8/1. Museum flr VSikerkunde: Sepik art 
styles, till 30/11. Gewerbemuseum: Typography, till 
23/12. Galerie d'Art Moderne: Hel Enri, till 5/1. 
Beyeler: Picasso and Tapiés, graphics. Galerie 
Miinsterberg: Paul Burckhardt, paintings, till 10/11. 
Galerie Bettie Thommen: Ecole de Lyon, till 20/11. 
BERN, Kunstmuseum: Albert Anker, till 11/12. Kunst- 
haile: Max von Mihienen, paintings and drawings, 
till 412. Galerie Verena Miller: Marguerite Frey- 
Surbek, Victor Surbek, till 29/12. Galerie Spitteler: 
Charlies Barraud, till 17/12. LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS, 
Musée des Beaux-Arts: Georges-Henri Adam, till 
27/11. CHUR, Kunsthaus: Hans Fischer fis and Max 
Hunziker, till 20/11; GraubUnden artists, 3/12—9/1. 
FRAUENFELD, Galerie Gampiross: Werner Frei, till 
2/12; Giorgina, ceramics, till 16/12. FRIBOURG, Musée 
d@’Art et d'Histoire: Local artists, till 11/12; Child- 
ren’s drawings, 15/12—22/1. GENE@VE, Athénée: Max 
Fabre, till 3/12. GRENCHEN, Galerie Bernard: Schu- 
macher, Dahmen, K. O. Gétz, Platschek, till 4/12. 
Galerie Toni BrechbUhi: Rolf Lehmann, till 19/11. 
LAUSANNE, Galerie Maurice Bridel: Jean Couy, till 
9/12. Galerie l’Entracte: Ed. Chapaiiaz, céramics, till 
1312. Gaterie Kasper: Tabara, till 24/12. Galerie des 
Nouveaux Grands Magasins $.A.: F. Preisig, till 30/ 
11. Paul Vailotton $.A.: Domenjoz, paintings, till 
26/11. LENZBURG, Galerie Rathausgasse: Hans Pott- 
hof, till 4/12. LE LOCLE, Musée des. Beaux-Arts: 
Henri Ch&tillon, till 11/12. LUZERN, Kunstmuseum: 
Adolf Herbst, till 15/1. Galerie an der Reuss: Char- 
les Wyrsch, till 18/12. Galerie im Ronca-Haus: “Con- 
crete Art”, till 17/12. RAPPERSWIL, Galerie 58: Fer- 
dinand Gehr, till 17/11. SCHAFFHAUSEN, Museum zu 
Allerheiligen: Loca! artists, till 31/12. $T. GALLEN, 
Galerie fiir Zeitgendssische Kunst: Bruno Saetti, til! 
15/1. THUN, Kunstsammiung: Roman Tschabold and 
Knud Jacobsen, till 4/1. WINTERTHUR, Kunstmuseum: 
Local artists, till 31/12. Galerie ABC: Albert Schny- 


der-Delsberg, till 3/12. ZURICH, Kunsthaus: The David 
Thompson Collection, till 27/11; Hans Aeschbacher, 
Franz Fischer, Oedén Koch, sculpture, till 30/11. 
Kunstgewerbemusoum: Ceramic exhibition, till 15/1. 
Helmhaus: Zirich artists, till 31/12. Galerie Beno: 
Jurg Spiller, Friedrich Werthmann, till 29/11; Jean 
Weinbaum, till 31/12. Max Bollag (Modern Art 
Centre): Third Auction of modern paintings, draw- 
ings and prints, organized for the Schweizerische 
Geselischaft der Freunde von Kunstauktionen, on 
December 15. Suzanne Bollag: Hans Fischii, till 30/ 
11; International graphic exhibition, 2/12— 11/1; 
Verena Loewensberg, 14/1—10/2. Lfubli: Tobias 
Schiess, Germaine Knecht, till 22/12. Lienhard: Hans 
Falk, paintings and drawings, till 10/12. Orell Fissii: 
Witheim Gimmi, till 3/12. Neumarkt 17: Hanny Fries, 
Heiri Steiner, Robert Wyss, prints, from 24/11. Ga- 
lerle Neupert: 19th and 20th Century Swiss, German 
and French paintings, from 15/11. Palette: Natali 
Morosow, paintings, 2/12—7/1; Graphic work by 
German expressionists and also by Klee, Miré, 
Picasso, Chagall, Delaunay, etc. Rotapfel: Robert 
Hainard, 1112—7/1. Am Stadethofen: Swiss artists, 
till 22/1. Welfsberg: Leonhard Meisser, Willi Suter 
and Edith Alder, till 26/11. Renée Ziegler: Wood 
cut illustrations by H. Laurens, till 30/11. 


THE UNITED STATES 
Smithsonian institution Traveling Exhibitions: 


Rowlandson, watercolours and drawings: Fort Lau- 
derdale Art Center (Florida), till 27/11. Seth East- 
man: Corcoran Gallery (Washington, D.C.), till 13/ 
12. Fantin-Latour, lithographs: University of Mich- 
igan (Ann Arbor, Mich.), till 18/12. Hatian Drawings: 
Art Institute (Chicago), till 18/12. Three Danish 
Printmakers: St. Paul’s School (Concord, N.H.), till 
11/12. Contemporary German Prints: Erskine College 
(Due West, S.C.), till 30/11. Religious Subjects. in 
Modern Arts: Kresge Art Center, Michigan 
State University (East Lansing, Mich.), till 30/11. 
Recent American Prints: Purdue University (Lafayette, 
Ind.), till 6/12. Brazilian Printmakers: University of 
Puerto Rico Museum (Rio Piedras, P.R.), till 27/11. 
Drawings from Latin America: Syracuse University 
(Syracuse, N.Y.), till 18/12. Pleter 1 
Eider, engravings: Philbrook Art Center (Tulsa, 
Okla.), till 30/11. American Prints Today, 1959: The 
Art Center (Tucson, Ariz.), till 27/11. Outer Mon- 
golia: University of Texas (Austin, Texas), till 4/12. 
Munakata, prints: Colorado Springs Fine Art Center, 
till 27/11. Bazaar of Calcutta: Columbus 
Museum of Arts and Crafts (Columbus, Ga.), -till 30/ 
11. Burmese jes: State University Teachers 
College Art Club (Geneseo, N.¥’.), till 30/11. Gand- 
hava Sculpture: Los Angeles County Museum, till 
13/12. Japanese Woedbiock Prints: Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), till 27/11. Pagan: Milis College 
Art Gallery (Oakland, Cal.), till 4/12. trish Georgian 
Architecture: University of Virginia (Charlottesville), 
till 27/11. Design in Germany Today: institute .of 
Contemporary Art (Cambridge, Mass.), till 24/12. 
American Glass: Chicago Historical Society, till 30/ 
11. Contemporary French Tapestries Hi: Huntington 
Galleries (Huntington, W.Va.), till 15/12. British 
Artist-Craftsmen: Joslyn Art Museum (Omaha, Neb.), 
till 11/12. Maud Rydin, Batiks: Howard University 
Art Gallery (Washington, D.C.), till 15/12. -iHallan 
Fabrics: National Housing Center (Washington, D. 
C.), till 30/11. Finnish Rugs: Craft Center (Worces- 
ter, Mass.), till 30/11. Eskime Art: University of 
Oklahoma (Norman, Okla.), till 13/12. Edward Weston, 
: South Bend Art Association (South 


" Bend, Ind.), till 30/11. 


American Federation of Arts Traveling Exhibitions: 
American Folk Art from the Abby Aldrich Rocke. 
feller Collection: San Francisco Museum of Art, 12/ 
12—23/1/61. Museum Purchase Fund: Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), 1—22/1. Exotic Art from the Jay 
C. Leff Collection: Museum of Art, University of 
Oregon (Eugene, Ore.), 11/12—7/1. The New Gen- 
eration in Italian Art: Commercial Museum (Phila- 
deiphia, Pa.), 1/1—2/4. New Painting from Yugo- 
slavia: De Young Museum (San Francisco), 29/12— 
19/1. The Aldrich Collection: Municipal Art Gallery 
(Los Angeles), 5—31/1. Form Givers at Mid-Century: 
San Francisco Museum of Art, 3—29/1. Five Centuries 
of Drawing from the Cooper Union Museum: Cleve- 
land Museum, 15/1—15/2. International Prints: Wayne 
State University (Detroit, Mich.), 12/2—4/3. Chagall's 
Bible: Frye Museum (Seattle, Wash.), 16/12 — 15/1. 
Wood: Sculpture and Graphics: Everson Museum 
(Syracuse, N.Y.), 20/1—26/2. Some Y¥ American 
Artists: Public Library (Atlanta, Ga.), 14/12—4/1. 
Private Worlds: Art Center (Fort Lauderdale, Fia.), 
10—31/1. 


ALBANY, N.Y., Institute: Wayne Nowak, paintings 
and drawings, also Albany Artists’ Group, till 11/12. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa., Museum: Gothic to Baroque works 
from the Kress Collection, November. BALTIMORE, 
Md., Museum: interiors for Living, till 11/12; Sport- 
ing Art, till 31/12; Young America 1960, paintings 
from the Whitney Museum; Jack Davis, Allyn Harris, 
Edward Rosenfeld, paintings, till 8/1; Master Prints, 
and Contemporary Drawings from the Museum Coll- 
ections, thru January. Walters Art Gallery: Ormolu 
Vases, also “Folkwandering Art“, from the Gallery 
Collections, till 15/1. BOSTON, Mass., Institute of 
Contemporary Art: German Design Today, till 24/12. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., Albright Art Gallery: Paintings from 
the Gallery Collections, till 31/12. CHICAGO, IiL., 
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institute: 64th American Annual, 4/1—12/2; 18th 


Art 
and 19th Century Japanese Figure Print, til 24/2; 
Art from tint 31/12; 


paintings and drawings. CINCINNATI, Ohio, Art 
Museum: Loca! artists, 15th Annual Exhibition, til! 
1; recent painting acquisitions, from 11/12; con- 
temporary mid-western sculptors, 13/1—7/2. Con- 
temporary Arts Center: 12 Young French Painters 
selected by Jean Cassou, till 26/12; Young America, 
from the Whitney 16/1— 22/2. CLEVELAND, 
Ohio, Museum: The Year in Review, till 1/1. Howard 
Wise Gallery: Elaine de Kooning, till 26/11; Augustus 
Peck, paintings, till 24/12. COLUMBIA, Ga., Museum: 
Sid Rosenbloom, woodblock prints and enamels, 
from 20/11; Alexander Liberman, eye of 
Paris artists, till 15/12. DAYTON, Ohio, Art institute: 
Ohio Printmakers 1961, till 30/12; The Dayton Bien- 
nial, till 30/12; Monet and the Giverny Circle, 6/1I— 
12/72. DES Art Center: 12 Contemp- 
orery German Artists, paintings and an oon 
December; James Lechay, December. 

institute of Arts: Primitive Art from the "Olsen 
Foundation, till 11/12; Forms from Israel, till 18/12; 
Masterpieces of Flemish Art from Van Eyck to 
Bosch, till 31/12. EL PASO, Texas, Museum: Opened 
November 15 with five galleries devoted to Amer- 
ican art. HARTFORD, Conn., Wadsworth Atheneum: 
The Pierpont Morgan Treasures, till 18/12; Nan Wat- 
son, painting retrospective, till 4/12; 19th and 20th 
Century French drawings and prints from the Mus- 
eum Collection, till 18/12; Good Design, till 18/12. 
HUNTINGTON, N.Y., Heckscher Museum: American 
paintings, the Museum Collection, till February. 
tA JOLLA, Cal., Art Center: 1960 Painting and Sculp- 
ture Annual, till 1/1; Contemporary Religious Prints, 
412— 4/1; John Altoon, paintings, till 4/12; Dextra 
Frankel, crafts, 7/12—8/1. LONG BEACH, Cal., Mus- 
eum: 1é6th—20th Century landscape paintings. LOS 
ANGELES, Cal., County Museum: Gandhara Sculp- 
ture from Pakistan Museums, till 13/12; 18th Century 
rococo costumes and fabrics from the Museum 
Collection, till 12/2; 3rd—15th Century textiles from 
the Museum oe til! 8/1; Art Nouveau, Feb- 
ruary. Municipal Art Dept., City Hall: Package 
design, till 1/1. Barnsdell Park: Christmas in Many 
Lands Festival, till 18/12. Felix Landau Gallery: 
Small sculpture by Americans and Europeans. Frank 
Perlis: Some new Europeans (Dado, Hoflehner, 
Hiquily, Quentin, a.0.). Esther Robles: Stuart Davis, 
Arthur Dove, Phillip Evergood, Charlies Sheeler, 5— 
31/12. Eart Stendahi: Pre-Columbian art, and modern 
masters. James Vigeveno: French masters. MAN- 
CHESTER, N.H., Currier Gallery: “Collecting in the 
Granite State”, European and American works, old 
and modern, from loca! collections, till 20/11. MIAMI, 
Fla., Museum of Mod Art: Modern Polish Art, 
tit! 4/12. MULWAUKEE, Wisc., Art Center: 1960 Wis- 
consin Drawings and Prints, till 11/12. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Mina., Walker Art Center: The Precisionist View in 
American Art, till 25/12; 2nd Annual Art Fair, till 31/ 
12. MONTCLAIR, N.}., Art Museum: 29h State Ex- 
hibition, till 4/12. 


NEW YORK, Brooklyn Museum: Egyptian sculpture 
of the late period, till 9/1; Jacob Lawrence, retro- 
spective, till 2/1. Guggenheim Museum: 1960 Awards, 
through January. Metropolitan Museum: The Aris 
of Denmark, till 8/1. Museum of Modern Art: 20th 
Century Art from American Collections; Drawings 
from the Museum Collection, till 2/1. Museum of 
Primitive Art: The Raymond Wieigus Collection, 
from 23/11. Alan Gallery: Bryan Wilson, paintings, 
tilt 3/12. Angeteski: George Cohen, paintings, til! 
3/12. Artst: Virginia Field, paintings, till 2/12. Bab- 
cock: Childe Hassam, paintings 1885—1919, till 3/12. 
Barone: israe! Levitan, sculpture, till 10/12. Bian- 
chial: ivan Mosca, paintings, till 3/12. Bediey: Matta, 
drawings, pastels, oils, till 3/12. Bergenicht: Mario 
Negri, sculpture, till 3/12; Kari Heinz Krause, sculp- 
ture. Camine: Philip Held, paintings, 25/11 — 15/12. 
Carlebach: Primitive and archaic art. Carstairs: 
Dali, new paintings and drawings, December. Carus: 
Irving Amen, woodcuts, November. Castelli: Lee 
Bontecou, sculpture, till 26/11; Rauschenberg, draw- 
Ings for Dante’s “inferno”, 29/11—17/12. Chalette: 
Arp and Sophie Taeuber-Arp, sculpture, reliefs, 
paintings, tapestries, November. Chase: Leonard 
Creo, paintings, till 17/12. Ceber: David Berger, 
paintings, till 17/12. Collecters: Anna Meltzer, paint- 
ings, till 3/12. Centemporaries: Peter Takai, draw- 
ings, til! 3/12. D’Arcy: “Tournament of the Enchanters”, 
surrealist exhibition, till 23/12. Davis: Small paint- 
ings, till 8/12. Deltech: De Shong, till 24/12. Dela- 
corte: Austraifan aboriginal art, November. De 
Miranda: Ziemann, Dreisbach, Stasik, November. 
De Nagy: Fairfield Porter, till 26/11. Downtown: 
Rattner, recent paintings, November. Durlacher: 
John Tunnard, paintings and gouaches, November. 
Duveen: George Romney, portraits of Lady Hamil- 
ton. Ward Eggleston: Adelaide Webster, portraits, 
tit 10/12. Etkenm: Modern American and European 
masters. Emmerich: John Levee, paintings, til! 26/11; 
Maryan, paintings, till 24/12. Este: Master Drawings, 
November. FAR: Vertes, drawings, watercolours, 
ceramics, prints, till 26/11. t John Lentine, 
paintings, til! 3/12. Findlay: Vignoles, till 30/11. Fried: 


Modern American and European masters. Frumkin: 
——. portraits, till 3/12. Fulton: Phyllis Agne, tilk- _ 
. Galerie internationale: Lumen Winter, water 
pete tit 30/11. Galerie $t-ftlenne: Egon Schiele, 


oils, watercolours, drawings, till 15/12. Galerie 
Vercel: Luigini, from 16/11. Gerson: Turner, water- 
colours and drawings, November. Gotham: Helen 
coma oils, till 5/12. Graham: Holty, November. 

Grand Central Moderns: Morrison, 26/11— 
15/12. Green: George Segal, till 10/12. Hammer: 
Ingerman. Heller: Vasilieff, paintings, till 3/12. 
Herbert: Ramirez, wood reliefs, November. Hirschi- 
Adier: William S. Horton, retrospective, “an 19/11. 
Hutton: Seff Weidi, sculpture, drawings, till 19/11. 
International: Otto Schneid, till 25/11. Isaacson: 
John Wilde, till 10/12. Jackson: Michael Goldberg, 
paintings, till 17/12. Janis: Adolph Gottlieb, new 
paintings, November. Jansen: European master 
prints, November. Juster: Valitat, Lhote, Buffet, 
Atlan, Bezombes, a. o., till 26/11. Kneedier: James 
McNeil Whistler, paintings and other works, for the 
benefit of the English Speaking Union, till 26/11. 
Kootz: Ronald, till 9/11; Lassaw, new sculpture, 
December; Brooks, recent paintings, January. 
Krasner: Yamamoto, paintings, till 3/12. Kraushaar: 
Ulfert Wilke, sculpture, drawings, gouaches, till 10/ 
12. Landry: Frederick Franck, Peter Blanc, drawings, 
till 24/12. Latew: Betty Parsons, paintings, till 18/12. 
lefebre: Opening show of modern European paint- 
ings, October; “Cobra 1960", Nov. Little Studie: 
Robert Tosa, paintings, till 26/11. loeb: Lanskoy, 
till 10/12. Master : Tiepolo, till 30/11. Mayer: 
Claire Falkenstein, sculpture, till 10/12. Matisse: 
Modern European and American paintings, sculp- 
ture, drawings. Meltzer: Rhys Caparn, new sculp- 
ture, till 26/11. Mi Chou: The Ton Fan Group from 
Formosa, paintings, November. Midtown: Robert 
Vickrey, paintings, till 19/11. Mileh: Stephen Etnier, 
paintings, till 19/11. Monede: Lazzaro Donati, paint- 
ings, till 26/11. Messier: John Groth, 28/11 —17/12. 
New Art Center: Kolbe, Epstein, Kollwitz, Moore, 
Rodin, Calder, till 19/11. Nordmess: Kari Zerbe, till 
3/12. Paneras: Sonya Bradley, paintings, till 3/12. 
Parke Bernet: Nisenson Estate, modern American 
and French paintings and drawings, Sale Novem- 
ber 30 at 1:45 P.M. Parma: Lewis Michael Stern, 
paintings, till 30/11. Parsons: Enrico Donati. Par- 

sons, Section 11: Leon Wall, paintings, till 26/11. 
Peridot: Reginald Pollack, paintings, tiil 17/12. Peris: 
Rouault. Phoenix: Irwin Fieminger, till 15/12. Ple- 
trantonio: Yarnali, sculpture, “Circus Animals and 
Clowns”, till 15/12. Poindexter: Hyde Solomon, 
paintings, till 10/12. Radich: Agostini, sculpture, till 
10/12. Rehn: Ruth Gikow, paintings, till 3/12. Reke: 
Eugéne Massin, November. Saidenberg: Picasso, 
45% linoleum cuts. Salpeter: August Mosca, new 
paintings, till 19/11. Schaefer: John von Wicht, 
paintings, till 3/12. Schainen Stern: Clara Seley, till 
24/11. Selected Artists: Harriet Kline, paintings, till 
3/12. Seligmann: Master Drawings, Nov. Silberman: 
Classic and modern masters. Slatkin: Berthe Morisot, 
till 13/12. Judith Small: Ancient art of Africa and 
the Americas and 20th Century drawings. Stable: 
Fred Hauck, paintings, till 26/11. Staempfii: Bischoff, 
Park, Diebenkorn, paintings, till 26/11; Brancusi, 29/ 
11—31/12. Stuttman: Current American painting, till 
3/12. Tamager: Anne Arnold, sculpture, November. 
Viviane: Modern European and American. Maynard 
Walker: ibbie Holmquist, paintings, Nov. Warren: 
Damian, November. Weyhe: Mosca, colour litho- 
graphs, November. Ruth White: Kurt Seligmann, 
prints, till 10/12. Willard: Dorothy Dehner, sculp- 
ture, till 26/11; 17th Century Japanese screens, 29/ 
11—31/12. Wise: Lee Krasner, paintings, till 10/12. 
World House: Jean Dubuffet, November; Morandi, 
6/12— 14/1/61. Zabriskie: Joseph Stella, paintings, 
tilt 10/12. 


OAKLAND, Cal., Museum: Loca! printmakers, and 
Mills College ceramics, November. PHILADELPHIA, 
Museum of Art: French and italian renaissance 
prints, till 8/1. Commercial Museum: African arts 
and crafts, November. Newman Galleries: Paint- 
ings by Durand-Rose, Calogero, d’Anty, a. 0., Nov- 
ember. PHOENIX, Ariz., Art Museum: Chinese Art; 
indonesian Folk Art; Alma Mahier, sculpture; Cecil 
Everley, paintings, December. arnegie 
institute: Art Nouveau, till 11/12; Durer, engravings, 
till 8/1; Richard B. Beaman, 11/12— 15/1; contempor- 
ary glass, till 29/1. PORTLAND, Ore., Art Museum: 
Form Givers at Mid-Century (AFA), and Oregon 
printmakers. RALEIGH, N.C., Museum: The Samuel 
H. Kress Collection; Tobacco and Smoking in Art, 
til! 412; North Carolina artists annual, 11/12— 22/1. 
RICHMOND, Va., Museum: Neutra, Architect, till 4/12; 
25th per antoed Exhibition, a selection of master- 
works from American and Canadian collections, 
January. SAN FRANCISCO, Museum of Art: Philip 
Evergood, till 1/1; The Abbey Aldrich Rockefeller 
Folk Art Collection, 12/12—23/1. M. MH. de Young 
Museum: Gary Woo, paintings, Catherine Maroney 
and Harry Leippe, sculpture. Palace of the Legion 
of Honor: 40th Exhibition Cal. Watercolour society, 
1212—17/1. Bolles: Julia Lopez, Antonio Segui, José 
Guadiana, till 10/12. Dilexi: Alvin Light, sculpture, 
tilt 10/12; Jess Collins, collages, 12/12—7/1. Fein- 
garten: Kim Chung, sculpture, Irving Marcus, paint- 
ings, from 22/11. Gump's: Conger Metcalf, paint- 
ings, November; Six Centuries in Drawings, Dec- 
ember. SANTA BARBARA, Cal., Museum: Opening 
of Preston Morton Wing for American Art; 50 newly 
acquired 18th—20th Century American paintings; 
Southwest Indian arts and crafts, all from 27/1. 


= till 412. Zee Dusanne 


SEATTLE, Museum: 46th Northwest Artists’ Annual, 


Gallery: Robert Flynn, oils, 
till 26/11; Christmas group, till 17/12; Leon Apple. 
baum, 8— 28/1. SYRACUSE, N.Y., Everson 

21st National Ceramic Exhibition, till 8/1. TOLEDO, 
Ohio, Museum: The Splendid Century, French An 
1600—1720, 6/1—20/2. UTICA, N.Y., Munson- 
Proctor Institute: Art Across America (opening ex. 
hibition of the new Museum of Art), till 31/12, also 
300 works from the Institute Collection. WASHING. 
TON, D.C., National Gallery: The Splendid Century, 
French Art 1600—1720, till 15/12; Civil War drawings 
and watercolours, January—february. Gres Gallery; 
Katsura, Kawabata, Kusama, Okada, Onosato, Yama. 
guchi. Obelisk: Sam Fischer, November. WILLIAMS. 
BURG, Va., 20th Century Gallery: -Charies Smith, 
paintings, also contemporary ecclesiastical works, 
November. Art Museum: Georgia 
O'Keeffe, retrospective exhibition, till 4/12. 


BOOK LIST, continued from page 57. 


Mourlet, Fernand: 102 manifesti: Braque, 
Chagall, Dufy, Léger, Matisse, Mir, Picasso, 
4to. 245 pages, 102 colour plates. Milan 
1959: Il Saggiatore. 


Miller, Robert, Sculptures. Catalogue édité 
a l'occasion de l’exposition des sculptures 
de Robert Miller 4 la Galerie de France 
(2 février 1960). Photos de Bonhotal (Paris), 
Luc Joubert (Paris), et Realini (Bale). Six 
pages of text, 21 pages of photographs, 
including one of the artist. Paris 1960: Ga- 
lerte de France. 

Music, peintures et gouaches. Exhibition, 
Galerie de France, Paris, 26 February —20 
March 1960. 18 pages, ten reproductions, 
including one in colour, and two photo- 
graphs of the artist. 


Neppi, Alberto: |i Garofolo. 4to. 60 pages, 
48 plates, plus 18 colour plates, Hlustrated, 
one in colour. Milan 1959: Silvana. L. 5000 


Friedrich Nerly, ein deutscher Romantiker 
in Italien, 1807—1878. Exhibition, Kunsthalle, 
Bremen, 24 March— 21 April 1957. Foreword 
by Giinter Busch and Horst Keller, bio- 
graphy by Horst Keller. 43 pages, 22 illus- 
trations, including one in colour. 


Barnett Newman, A Selection 1946—1952. 
Exhibition, French & Company, New York, 
March 1959. 12 pages, four illustrations, 
three in colour, and a photograph of the 
artist. 

Notiziario, La Medusa Studio d’Arte Con- 
temporanea, No. 9, November — December 
1958. Includes a discussion of Claudio Cin- 
toli by £. Battisti and of Kenneth Armitage 
by M.D.Gambillo. Eight pages, four illus- 
trations. Rome 1958. 


Nouveau, Henri. Exhibition, Galerie de 
France, Paris, 8—31 January 1959. 68 pp., 
15 illustrations, including six in colour, plus 
a photograph of the artist and extracts 
from his journal and notes. 

Nouvelle Guinée, Catalogue, Musée de 
l'Homme, Paris, 1956. Text by M. B. Francoise 
Girard, in French. 24 pages, 16 illustrations, 
and two maps. 


Nu, in the middie of the XXth century. Text 
in English, French, German, Dutch, by 
W. Sandberg. 40 pages, including 14 pages 
of illustrations. Hilversum 1959: The Quad- 
rat Prints. 


Jules Olitski. Exhibition, French & Company, 
New York, May 1959. Eight pages, three 
illustrations, and a photograph of the artist. 


Pallucchini, Rodolfo: Giovanni Bellini. 4to. 
182 pages, 35 colour plates, 250 illustrat- 
ions. Milan 1959: Martello. L. 12,000 


Peintres d'aujourd’hui. Exhibition, Musée 
de Peinture et de Sculpture, Grenoble, 
2 July—é6 September 1959. 27 pages of 
text, 27 pages of illustrations. 


Perrig, Alexander: Michelangelo Buonar- 
rotis letzte Pieta-idee. Ein Beitrag zur Er- 
forschung seines Aiterswerkes. 8vo. 183 pp., 
six plates. Bern 1960: Francke. sFr. 20.— 
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British Sculptors British Painters American and European Painters 


o& 
APPEL 5* 
BISSIER 7) 
BLOW BOGART ae 
COOPER prion Q ® 
cog HARTUNG os 
LEVEE > 
HAMILTON FRASER Ars 5 
ADAMS IRWIN RETH xo 
DALWOOD KINLEY RIOPELLE 3 Z 
BARBARA HEPWORTH LANYON HASSEL SMITH Aa 
LE BROCQUY SOULAGES Z 
MEADOWS LIN SHOW YU STAMOS 2° 
THORNTON BEN NICHOLSON WOLS sei. 
PETTORUTI 
E.R. NELE MOLTON GALLERY 
FRIEDLAENDER 
Also: A 
BORES ANTHEA ALLEY wea 
TURNBULL SIOMA BARAM Klee 
CHANDRA ERICH KAHN Jawlensky 
GILLIAN AYRES M. BRAUER etc. 


44 South Molton Street, London W.1., Mayfair 2482 


‘rournawent | TOKYO GALLERY 


ENCHANTERS” 


INTERNATIONAL | ¥: SAITO | 


SURREALIST 
EXHIBITION E. ZUTRAU 


directed by André Breton and Marcel Duchamp 21 November—2 December 


november 22 through december 23 


J. KOENIG 


5-17 December 


JHARCY GALLERIES 


1091 Madison Avenue, New York 


5, 7-Chome, Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo 


Galerie Charles Lienhard 


‘Steinwiesplatz Zirich Tél. (051) 47 1870 


Karel Appel 

Anna Eva Bergman 
Julius Bissier 

Alan Davie 

Dusan Dzamonja 
Hans Hartung 
Barbara Hepworth 
Louis Le Brocquy 


Theodor Bally 


Conrad Marca-Relli 
Matta 

Henry Michaux 
Joan Mitchell 
Henry Moore 
Zoran Music 

Ben Nicholson 
Victor Pasmore 


et les artistes suisses 


Raffael Benazzi 


PEINTURES — SCULPTURES 


Gérard Schneider 
Pierre Soulages 
Nicolas de Staél 
Theodoros Stamos 


Kumi Sugai 
Shinkichi Tajiri 
Mark Tobey 
Italo Valenti 


MODERN PAINTINGS AND 
PRE-COLUMBIAN ART 


STENDAHL GALLERIES 


(ESTABLISHED 1911) 


LOS ANGELES 28, CALIFORNIA 
7055-65 HILLSIDE AVENUE 


AND 
NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK 
11 EAST 68TH STREET 


The great Pre-Columbian Exhibition initiated 

and arranged by the Stendahl Galleries ends 

its two-year European. tour in Rome October 

ato December 1960. 

pening in the Haus der Kunst, Munich, in 

SOctober 1958 the Exhibition was successively 
hown in Zurich, Paris, The Hague, Berlin, 
ienna and Frankfurt. 


lans are now underway to continue its tour 
© Australia, Japan and Hawaii. 


Occupants. Hollow painted ciay. From State 


of Nayarit, Mexico 


18 high 


— 


SPARKLING DAYS at sea - amid a sophisti- 
cated holiday atmosphere! To travel aboard , 
the U.S. Lines ship “ United States” or her 
running mate “America” is a new, exciting 
experience ; joie de vivre and the good things 
of life are yours during the all-too-brief five 
or six days of the Atlantic crossing aboard 
these world-famed superliners. 


Consult your Travel Agent or H.f.6 


Paris Office : 10 Rue Auber. Tél. OPE. 89-80 


Regular freight services between France and the 
U.S.A. by ultra-modern cargo vessels specially 
equipped for transporting valuables and works of art. 


FOR YOUR ORGANIZED TRAVEL (GROUP TRAVEL AND PACKAGE TOURS) CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, WHO WAL GIVE YOU 
FULL DETAILS OF DEPARTURE SCHEDULES OF OUR SHIPS ABOARD WHICH YOU'LL ENJOY TYPICAL AMERICAN COMFORTS AND AMENITIES IN A TRULY AMERICAN SETTI /G 


